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Casualty Insurance in 1948 — 


AITH AND HOPE are usually 
Tsomainahid with the forward 
look. One hopes that things will 
get better; one has faith in their 
ultimate improvement. It is, ac- 
cordingly, difficult to make a 
wholly objective estimate of the 
future. 

Will the casualty insurance bus- 
iness be profitable in 1948? Will 
the rate of increase in premium 
income decelerate to the point 
where the business can be properly 
assimilated? Will premium vol- 
ume continue to increase at the 
1946-47 tempo? 

The answers to these questions 
may be easy for the Delphic Oracle 
or those odd-looking yes-and-no 
birds in the Popeye comic strip, 
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but they are not crystal clear to 
this commentator. 

It has been said that coming 
events cast their shadows before. 
For the casualty underwriter, the 
shadows of our economic future 
are significant portents. Here are 
some of them. 

Public utilities will spend 
$5,000,000,000 in plant improve- 
ment and expansion over the next 
five years. Last year the automo- 
bile manufacturers made 5,000,- 
000 vehicles, and they will do it 
again in 1948. Last year the auto- 
motive industry made 1,000,000 
new engines and sundry parts and 
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thereby kept on the road 1,500,000 
jalopies which otherwise would 
have been junked. In the summer 
of 1947, some billions of dollars 
were paid to veterans through the 
cashing of terminal leave bonds 
and, as a result of the November 
elections, sizable state veterans’ 
bonuses were voted. These actions 
have added greatly to the money 
in circulation. 

Says the chairman of General 
Motors: ‘You can’t have an in- 
dustrial depression when the capi- 
tal-goods industries are busy.” 
And again the chairman of United 
States Steel: “We don’t feel that 
the early depression some people 
have forecast for us is likely to hap- 
pen. We see nothing but a high 
rate of production for a long time 
to come.” 

If these industrial prophets are 
right, and if current production 
and spending phenomena are a 
foretaste of things to come, then 
one might look for an expanding 
casualty premium income and 
recurring attacks of migraine over 
problems of unearned premium 
and loss reserves. 


PRESENT ADVANTAGES 


However that may be, the busi- 
ness enters 1948 in better condition 
than it began 1947 in several im- 
portant respects. For one thing, 
the business is now better pre- 
pared, both mentally and physi- 
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cally, to deal with the results of 
inflation. A year ago many com- 
panies and agents were caught off 
base by the swift upsurge of busi- 
ness. During the year they have 
accommodated themselves to a 
higher plateau of business activity 
by additions to the clerical staff 
and the expansion of service fa- 
cilities. 

A year ago the business was 
concerned and distracted by legis- 
lative activity in most states. The 
question of rate regulation stirred 
controversy and frequently bred 
bitter feeling. That issue is pretty 
much settled. With a relatively 
light legislative year ahead, agent 
and company man can settle down 
and devote full time to business. 

Today’s rate levels are more 
closely related to current costs. 
This is particularly true of the 
automobile bodily injury liability 
business. This line should show a 
profit unless further inflation 
pushes claim and suit values above 
their present level. Here and there 
workmen’s compensation rates are 
being increased, although the 
situation is still spotty. Workmen’s 
compensation rates have declined 
steadily over a period of five or 
more years, and they reached an 
uncomfortable low some months 
ago. It is comforting to see a re- 
versal of that trend in some states, 
but extended relief seems 


necessary. 


more 
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. a down-to-earth year, an underwriting year 


I'he weakest spot in the rate 
situation is the automobile prop- 
erty damage liability tariff. It is 
to be hoped that, by the time this 
article appears in print, these 
rates will have been increased suf- 


ficiently to cover the high cost of 


labor and materials reflected by 
property damage claim values. 


In the burglary field a host of 


small losses reported under the 
mysterious disappearance feature 
of residence policies continues to 
plague underwriters and loss men. 
From the standpoint of policy- 
holder and agent relationships, it 
may be unwise to attempt to re- 
strict the present scope of coverage, 
but it may be necessary to use a 


deductible to re-establish the bur- 
glary loss record on a profitable 
basis. 


AVIATION OUTLOOK 


The aviation insurance business 
is sick, and those who know about 
such things see very little hope for 
a good result with that business 
within the next 15 months. Not 
only is the business developing a 
poor loss ratio, but the volume of 
business available is hardly suffi- 
cient to make it worth while for 
the average agent to devote a great 
deal of time in preparation for its 
solicitation. 

If premium volume continues to 
mount, will the casualty compa- 
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nies be able to meet public require- 
ment for insurance? In this writer’s 
opinion, the answer is “yes,” 
provided always that the public 
is willing to pay a proper price 
for the coverage sought and that 
insurance supervisory officials per- 
mit the companies to charge ade- 
quate rates. Let it be emphasized 
that there is nothing wrong with 
the casualty business which a little 
underwriting profit won’t cure. 
If policyholders’ surpluses were 
augmented by underwriting profit 
rather than diminished by under- 
writing loss, discussion of company 
capacity would soon shift from 
the front page to a place among 
the truss ads. That the companies 
are mindful of their obligations to 
the insuring public is indicated by 
the fact that in 1947 stock casualty 
companies added $22,000,000 to 
capital and surplus funds by rais- 
ing new money. The stock fire in- 
surance companies added $50,- 
000,000 in the same way. That 
doesn’t look as if the companies 
were indifferent to the rising pub- 
lic demand for insurance coverage. 

There may well be lack of mar- 
ket for the bad risk and the risk 
unwilling to pay an adequate rate 
for insurance. In that connection 
it is about time to get rid of the 
cockeyed notion that it is incum- 
bent upon the insurance business 
to provide insurance facilities for 
the careless, incompetent auto- 


january 


mobile operator. When it comes to 
enforcing the law, motor vehicle 
licensing authorities too often pass 
the buck to the insurance com- 
panies. Let the authorities take 
careless, incompetent drivers off 
the road. We will then have safer 
highways and an end to complaints 
of lack of insurance facility from 
that element of the population. 


ABSORPTION CAPACITY 

The record of the past two years 
shows the elasticity of the com- 
panies’ capacity to absorb in- 
creased volume. In 1945 the stock 
casualty companies reported a 
premium volume of $1,324,890,- 
000. In 1946 this figure in- 
creased 22 percent to $1,613,- 
833,000. In 1947 the figures at the 
halfway point indicated that the 
companies were going ahead at a 
rate of 30 percent over 1946 
volume. If this rate of increase 
held for the year, it means that the 
stock casualty companies in 1947 
wrote $2,097,982,900. In other 
words, the business absorbed about 
three quarters of a billion dollars 
of additional premium income in 
two years, the major part of that 
increase falling in only one year. 

It would seem that 1948 should 
be a year of assimilation, of con- 
solidation. In the face of so huge 
an increase in business, company 
facilities have not always been 
adequate, and agents have been 
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Industrialists predict a high rate of production 


hard pressed to give proper service 
to their clients. Toward the end 
of 1947, the situation in this regard 
improved considerably, but much 
more remains to be done. 


Rounp Out Accounts 


Many new policyholders have 
been introduced to stock insurance 
during the year. Many of them 
are automobile policyholders. The 


agent will want to round out these 
new accounts through the sale of 
personal accident, burglary and 
comprehensive personal liability 
insurance covers. In other words, 
there should be in 1948 an accent 
on “account” development. 
Companies will expect agents 
to balance their books of business. 
A well diversified classification of 
business is essential to stability and 
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profit. Agents top-heavy in auto- 
mobile lines will be smart to con- 
centrate production effort on other 
casualty and bonding lines. 

The new year should be an 
underwriting year—a return to 
first principles of profit-making. 
The war years dulled underwrit- 
ing perspicacity, and it has taken 
a little while to recollect that it is 
not easy to make a profit in all 
lines. Indeed, prewar experience 
recalls that profit in all lines was 
an abnormal situation. Now is the 
time for closer scrutiny of new 
risks, for application and exaction 
of loss prevention recommenda- 
tions, for more conservative rating. 
Sub-marginal business will have 
to be rated up or eliminated. 

A special and continuing effort 
will have to be made on collec- 
tions. Losses can only be paid out 
of money in the bank, not out 
of premium over 90 days due. 
Despite industrial prosperity, 
money may not always be easy to 
collect, and agents and companies 
will do well to clean up accounts 
each month and not defer action 
until the end of each quarter. 

Let it be emphasized that the 
prognosis attempted in this article 
can be knocked into a cocked hat 
by further inflation. Another 
round of wage increases, followed 
by inevitable price increases, will 
further depreciate the dollar and 
raise claim and suit values. This 


will sour the experience on third 
party lines and nullify the effect of 
recent rate increases. This is the 
big gamble for 1948, and insur- 
ance cannot afford to gamble. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


To sum the matter up, and sub 


ject to the condition above noted, 


these would appear to be the 
characteristics of the year ahead 
1. Greater premium income 
(probably). 

2. An underwriting profit 
(we hope). 

3. Rounding out of accounts 
(good business). 

4. Tougher underwriting 

policy (necessary). 

5. Emphasis on collections 

(always a good idea). 

The year ahead will be a down- 
to-earth year. It will take a lot of 
work to consolidate the premium 
gains of the last two years plus 
the further increment in volume 
which may be anticipated for 
1948. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the business may be free of 
internal dissension and that the 
transition to a condition of general 
rate regulation may be accom- 
plished without friction and undue 
dislocation of current procedures. 
Never before has it been so im- 
portant that friendly and sympa- 
thetic cooperation exist between 
producer, company and _ super- 
visory official. 
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Embarrassing. The bandit entered a 


store, snarled ‘‘This is a holdup,” and 
started to whip out his gun. The gun 
didn’t whip, however. It stuck in his 
pocket, went off, wounded the bandit in 
the foot. He was easily captured (De- 
troit, Mich.). 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Deflation. Economists, as well as doctors, 
should be interested in the case of the 
17-month-old child who swallowed a five- 
cent piece and coughed up a penny 
(Philadelphia, Pa.).... Jinx. Report 
cards really mean trouble to this ten- 
year-old youngster. Last year, while 
trotting home with his card, he fell and 
broke his leg. The following term, head- 
ing home with a new card, he was struck 
by an auto, broke the same leg (James- 
town, N. Y.). . . . Double Jinx. Even 
worse off is the fourteen-year-old school- 
boy who fractured his right arm last 


Columbus Day in a football game — the 
anniversary of the date on which he was 
similarly injured in 1946 and 1945 
(Lynn, Mass.). 

. « . Wirp Lire Hazarps 


Fidelity Division. A café owner who had 
been missing one-dollar and five-dollar 
bills from the cash register for some time, 
one day punched open the drawer to 
discover a large mouse guiltily holding a 
one-dollar bill in its paws. The mouse 
disappeared through a hole in the drawer, 
and the café owner, on dismantling the 
register, found a luxurious nest of minced 
money deep in the interior (Effingham, 
Ill.). . . . Liability Division. The State 
Supreme Court has shown a new way for 
a wife to put her husband in the doghouse. 
The wife was walking the dog when it 
knocked down a passerby, who brought 
suit against the husband. Overruling the 
husband’s protest that he was at home at 
the time and had nothing whatever to do 
with the knocking down, the court de- 
cided he was a ‘‘joint keeper” and was 
liable (Trenton, N. J.). . . . A. and H. 
Division. When a fisherman drew in his 
net to inspect his catch, a five-inch fish 
leaped from the water into his mouth 
and became wedged in his throat, with 
the tail visible over the base of his tongue. 
In the hospital, a doctor who attempted 
to pull out the fish by the tail only suc- 
ceeded in breaking it off. Eventually, 
with the patient under anaesthetic and 
with a breathing tube inserted in the 
windpipe, a surgeon was able to turn the 
fish around in the throat and draw it out 
head first (London, England)... . 
Fire Division. When firemen arrived in 
answer to an alarm-box summons, they 
found no fire and no one around but a 
horse which was waiting nervously by the 
box. Investigation disclosed that the horse 
had run away from its driver and had 
crashed into the box, setting off the alarm 
(Philadelphia, Pa.). 
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Liability of Storekeeper — A woman en- 
tered a department store, stepped upon a 
slippery place on the floor and fell, sus- 
taining serious and permanent injuries. 
The floor had been previously waxed 
with a floor dressing. She sued the store 
for damages and a judgment was ren- 
dered in her favor. The appellate court 
affirmed the judgment, holding that a 
store patron is not required to make a 
critical examination of the aisles in a 
store through which she walks, for she 
has a right to assume that they are 
reasonably safe. (S. S. Kresge Co. v. 
Holland (U.S. 1946) 158 F. 2d 495. 
eer 
Liability of Building Owners — A woman 
slipped and fell on a coating of ice on 
the sidewalk adjoining a building owned 
by a bank. There was no ice on any other 
pavement in the vicinity. The ice on 
which she fell had been formed from 
steam coming from an adjoining build- 
ing which was owned by a life insurance 
company. She sued both the bank and 
the insurance company for the resulting 
personal injuries, and a $1,200 verdict 
against both defendants was returned in 
her favor. The trial court entered judg- 
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ment for the full amount against the’ 


bank only, but on appeal judgment was 
also rendered against the insurance 
company as contributing to the accident. 
(Diehl v. Fidelity Philadelphia Trust 
Co. (Pennsylvania 1946) 49 A. 2d 190.) 


8 


Liability of Bottle — An airline pilot, 
before taking off on a flight, purchased 
a bottle of soda from a vending ma- 
chine. He took a couple of swallows of 
the beverage but thought it tasted 
peculiar. Upon examining the contents 
of the bottle, he discovered that it con- 
tained a dead mouse. He became nau- 
seated, and his stomach did not function 
properly for a week, although he lost 
no time from work and had no expense 
in’ connection with his illness. In his 
suit against the bottler he recovered 
judgment for $500, which was affirmed 
on appeal. (Duval v. Bottling Company 
(Illinois 1946) 68 N.E. 2d 479.) 


Liability of Theatre Operator A 
left his seat in a motion picture theatre 
and asked an usher the way to the 
washroom. The usher said that it was 
down in the basement and pointed to a 
nearby door opening on a stairway. 
The man walked to the door and pushed 
it open, but he failed to notice that 
there was a step in front of the door. 
He consequently lost his balance and 
fell down the flight of steps, fracturing 
his skull. In his suit against the theatre 
owners, a verdict was returned in his 
favor, on which judgment was entered. 
Affirmed on appeal. (Kniotek v. Anost 
(Pennsylvania 1946) 49 A. 2d 695.) 


man 
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Suretyship Looks Ahead 


N 1941, Ir was estimated that 
] the potential annual volume 
for the fidelity and surety field was 
$400 million, although the actual 
premium income for the preceding 
year was only $91.5 million. For 
1946, the last year for which fig- 
ures are available, the total fidel- 
ity and surety this 
country approximated $97.5 mil- 
lion. Whether or not the estimate 
six years ago of the potential vol- 
ume for our industry was too high 
is immaterial, but the important 
fact remains that there is a great 
opportunity today for expansion 
in these lines. 

During the last decade, and 
particularly during and since the 
war, there has been a very large 
growth in American business, as 
evidenced by the greatest national 
income and the largest number of 
gainfully employed persons in this 
country’s history. Along with this 
growth came increased hazards to 
various businesses which must be 


volume in 


* The fidelity and surety out- 
look depends on the time and’ 
effort we are willing to ex- 
pend in reaching and selling 

potential market 

whose surface has hardly 
been scratched 


a great 
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studied by insureds in cooperation 
with their insurance agents and 
carriers. More than ever before it 
is of paramount importance that 
the insurance industry study the 
needs of insurance buyers, discuss 
with them. their mutual problems 
and find fair and workable solu- 
tions. 

In trade groups where insur- 
ance has received careful study, 
the percentage of their members 
carrying the various classes of 
coverage needed by their business 
is high. This is particularly true in 
the banking field, where the banks 
are furnished with the fullest in- 
formation on their insurance needs 
by the insurance and protective 
committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association. Other groups, 
such as savings and loan associa- 
tions, railroads, contractors and 
the Electric Instituze have studied 
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the insurance needs of their mem- 
bers and disseminated the infor- 
mation developed to their mem- 
bership. However, there is a vast 
host of trade groups or organiza- 
tions which could render a very 
valuable service to their members 
by studying their bonding and 
insurance needs and then, in co- 
operation with the insurance in- 
dustry, working out a solution to 
their particular problems. 


COMMITTEE COOPERATION 


An outstanding example of co- 
operation between buyers and 
sellers of insurance is that of the 
banks, represented by the insur- 
ance committee of the American 
Bankers Association, and a com- 
mittee of the Surety Association of 
America and Towner Rating 
Bureau, representing the insur- 
ance carriers. These two commit- 
tees meet periodically to discuss 
the insurance needs and problems 
of the banks. They also discuss 
loss prevention measures and what 
should be done to not only pre- 
vent but minimize losses. So ef- 
fective has been this cooperation 
that during the past ten or 11 
years the sale of bankers blanket 
bonds has steadily increased in 
conjunction with a decline in 
premium rates and a considerable 
broadening of the coverage af- 
forded by these bonds. This is the 


kind of cooperation that gets 
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results and could well be extended 
to other large groups of insurance 
buyers. 

Another good example of this 
sort of cooperation is the work 
being done by a committee repre- 
senting the Federal Reserve Banks 
and a committee representing the 
Surety Association relative to 
particular coverage needed by this 
group of banks. I believe the fu- 
ture of our business should and 
will see an even closer cooperation 
between the insurance buyer and 
insurance carrier. We must sit 
down with our customers, find out 
what they need and provide for 
such coverage insofar as it is pos- 
sible to do so. Further, this cooper- 
ation should include a loss preven- 
tion program.that will be mutually 
beneficial to insureds and insurers. 


REACH PoTENTIAL BUYERS 


It has often been stated that the 
market for fidelity bonds has only 
been scratched, and we do know 
that only a small portion of the 
dishonesty losses that occur every 
year are covered. Only in the 
banking and public official fields 
has the market been substantially 
covered. One of our biggest prob- 
lems is how to reach and sell the 
vast number of businesses in this 
country which either do not have 
any fidelity suretyship or have 
totally inadequate coverage. It is 
a big assignment, and we have 
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made some progress in recent 
years. However, a great deal more 
than has yet been done should be 
accomplished in the years just 
ahead. Until every agent and 
broker considers it not only an 
opportunity but a responsibility 
to sell adequate fidelity coverage 
just as he does 
fire insurance to 
American busi- 
ness, our job 
will not be done. 

Another sure- 
ty line that has 
been grossly un- 
dersold is that 
of contract 
bonds. While it 
is true that most 
public bodies 
have long rec- 
ognized the de- 
sirability and 
value of corpo- 


rate perform- 


ance bonds cov- A. F. LAFRENTZ 


careful planning plus hard work 


ering contracts 
for public pro- 
jects, our industry has been unable 
as yet to bond any appreciable 
amount of the vast volume of con- 
struction by private capital. A 
great deal of thought and effort 
has been given to solving this prob- 
lem, and bond forms specially 
suited to the private owner’s needs 
have been prepared. Here again it 
is essential that the companies and 
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agents have as a goal, and con- 
stantly strive for, the sale of own- 
er’s protective bonds for all private 
contracts. As this involves inform- 
ing private owners of the many 
advantages of performance bonds, 
it will take time; but a greater 
effort on the part of companies and 
agents alike 
should be most 
worth while. As 
respects public 
contracts, of 
course, there 
should be a con- 
siderably en- 
larged contract 
bond premium 
volume as soon 
as the more seri- 
ous obstacles to 
the accomplish- 
ment of the 
large proposed 
construction 


program can be 


removed. A 
year ago it was 
estimated that 
a total backlog of proposed con- 
struction of over $35 billion ex- 
isted. As evidence of what has been 
done in the face of that tremen- 
dous volume, the figures for the 
first 42 weeks in 1947 showed that 
the volume of construction work 
amounted to $4.5 billion as com- 
pared with $4.4 billion for the 
same period in 1946. 
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The outlook in the fidelity and 
surety field is directly dependent 
upon how much time and effort 
the industry is willing to expend 
in reaching and selling the poten- 
tial market. Some of this effort 
should be directed toward the 
responsible heads of business and 
professional organizations in this 
country who can influence non- 
public capital to require the pro- 
tection of contract bonds on the 
$15 to $20 billions which will be 
spent during the next few years on 
private building projects. 

Turning to another important 
surety line, that of probate bonds, 
a helpful development here is that 
personal surety bonds are no 
longer the problem they 
were. It is also noticeable that the 


once 


probate bond is for a smaller penal 
sum than was the case a few years 


ago. However, along with this 
trend there is an increase in the 


number of probate bonds written. 


New Laws 

Always of interest in the surety 
field are new laws requiring bonds 
in the license, permit and miscel- 
laneous bond lines. Effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, a new law in Cali- 
fornia requires license bonds for 
escrow companies. Effective June 
27, 1947, the Pennsylvania statutes 
called for coal stripping permit 
bonds. 

A newcomer to the miscellane- 
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ous bond field is a meat inspection 
bond running to the United States 
government guaranteeing pay- 
ment of inspection fees. Other 
bonds that have been required 
previously are now being in- 
creased as the result of higher 
taxes; for instance, on cigarettes 
and like manner, 
packers and livestock bonds have 


gasoline. In 


been increased. 

In the court bond field there 
has been increased activity; for 
example, in the demand for the 
application for replevin bonds and 
indemnity to sheriff, probably the 
result of increased buying by the 
public on the installment payment 
plan. 

rhe return of ships to their own- 
ers and chartering of govern- 
ment-owned 
operators has brought about an 
increased demand for admiralty 
bonds. 

It is anticipated that the volume 
of customs bonds should increase 
as the volume of imports into this 
country gains momentum. 


vessels by private 


PusBiic OFFIciIAL Bonps 


In the field of public official 
bonds, some of the state, county 
and city governments are giving 
more attention to securing public 
official bonds in amounts which 
they believe will better protect the 
taxpayer, having in mind the 
amount of money which the par- 
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Bonds on private construction have been grossly undersold 


ticular official will handle in the 
carrying out of his duties. Many 
states are now becoming more 
active in the matter of thorough- 
going audits of accounts of public 


officials, which were neglected 
during the war because of the 
lack of experienced personnel. 
An interesting development in 
the state of Connecticut is the an- 
nouncement last June of the Third 


Annual School for Connecticut 
Town and City Finance Personnel 
offered by the Institute of Public 
Service, University of Connecti- 
cut, in cooperation with the tax 
department and the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association of 
Connecticut and the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada. In the 
foreword of the announcement of 
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this course, it was stated that “‘the 
growing complexity of local gov- 
ernment coupled with its increas- 
ing inter-relation with the state 
and Federal governments makes 
it essential that elected and ap- 
pointed officials in all of our towns 
and cities keep up to date on the 
changes and improvements in 
methods which are continually 
taking place in fiscal manage- 
ment.” This should prove to be 
a most worthwhile undertaking 
and might well set a pattern for 
other states. 


Because of the high price of 


wheat, corn, flaxseed, etc., the 
various states have required that 
grain warehouses increase their 
corporate surety bonds in order to 
provide the necessary protection 
for the farmers who have ware- 
housed their grain. The increase in 
these bonds has been very sub- 
stantial during the past year, and 
the outlook for 1948 is for a further 
increase in the volume of ware- 
house bonds. 


PROBABLE Loss INCREASE 


Claims reported during the last 
12 months evidence that many 
employers, notwithstanding the 
maintenance of efficient account- 
ing systems, have suffered very 
large losses from the infidelity of 
officers and employees occupying 
major and minor positions. A 
number of these jumbo losses were 


ja muary 


only partially covered by fidelity 
suretyship. Looking ahead, it does 
seem very likely that for the near 
future, at least, there will be a 
further increase in fidelity losses. 

One of the things we in the in- 
surance industry must strive for 
is a further diversification in our 
writings for individual clients. 
Agents, brokers and companies 
must do a more complete job of 
protecting their clients from other 
hazards that might be even more 
costly than, say, an automobile 
accident or a fire loss. This should 
be of prime importance during the 
coming year, for with everyone so 
busy writing the lines in greatest 
demand, it is possible that in some 
instances agents have not been 
able to give as close attention as 
they would like to have done in 
calling their clients’ attention 
to the other hazards which need 
consideration if they are to be fully 
protected. Fidelity and forgery 
bonds are two such items which 
are not only worth developing for 
their own sake, but are also valu- 
able as feeders for other lines. In 
building soundly for the future, 
they cannot afford to be over- 
looked. 

Events move so rapidly these 
days in the business world, as well 
as elsewhere, that no one can hope 
to see very far ahead. Nevertheless, 
considering its past history in this 
country and the great undevel- 
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oped market for its coverage, it is planning and hard work, the next 
not unreasonable to be optimistic few years should see real progress 
about the future of corporate made in the development of this 
suretyship. With a lot of careful market. 


de 


New Year Query 


Hail, Inscrutable One! 
Yesterday’s millions, 
Faces upturned 
To the golden pinnacle 
Of your ascendancy, 
Roared greetings. 

* * * 
Leaving 
To the cold streets 
Of your gray dawn 
Only the faint echo, 
The faded tinsel 
Of their homage 

* * * 
But hark, ; 
Imperturbable One! 
Does not yesterday’s wind, 
Dying, 
Yet murmur 
Of their plans 
Bulwarks 
Against the searing flame, 
The crushing flood, 
The fateful turn 
Of your tomorrows? 

* * * 
Of faith 
In a timeless God? 

— Louis A. MILLs 














HON. DAVID B. SOULE 
MAINE 


R. SouLE is Insurance Commissioner of the state of Maine. 
M He was graduated from Bowdoin College in 1938 and 
received his degree from Boston University School of Law in 1942. 
During World War II he served as a Naval lieutenant, and upon 
his return to civilian life he practiced law in Rockland. He has, in 
addition, been associated with the Veterans Administration in 
Togus, Maine. 














HON. JOSEPH P. MILLER 
INDIANA 


rR. MILLER, chairman of the Industrial Board of Indiana, was 
M first appointed as a member of the Board in 1941, and was 
made chairman upon his reappointment in 1945. He received his 
LL.B. degree from the University of Notre Dame in 1925, and was a 
practicing attorney in South Bend from that year until 1941. He is 
a member of the Bar Associations of St. Joseph County and Indiana 
State. 





¢ Emergency conditions in the 
fire insurance business pre- 
sent a challenge to insurance 
men everywhere to take an 
even greater part in the fire 
safety activities of their com- 
munities 


What’s Ahead in °48- 


IRE INSURANCE faces one of its 
i crucial years in 1948. 
We are in the midst of a trying 
period of readjustment to rapidly 
changing conditions marked by 
increasing losses, increased prop- 
erty values, new regulations and 
many other factors. 

Coming events, like fire losses, 
cannot accurately be predicted. 
But a review of the past year’s 
business suggests certain courses 
which we might follow to increase 
the efficiency and the public serv- 
ice value of our business. 

The fire insurance companies 
in recent years have been called 
upon to make increasingly large 
loss payments: i.e., to deliver more 
service to the policyholders. In 
1947, the losses in fire alone reached 
levels that are unprecedented _ in 
American history. The fire destruc- 
tion in dollars in 1947 equalled the 
toll of two such catastrophes as the 
San Francisco fire of 1906. 

It is easy to attribute today’s 
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terrible losses by fire to the rising 
price level and the difficulties of 
obtaining replacement for de- 


stroyed or damaged property. The 
fire damage which cost $1,000 to 
repair or replace in 1941 may cost 
$1,800 to adjust today. Yet rising 


costs have not been the only 
problem. 

Since the end of the war the 
number of fires of all kinds and in 
virtually all sections of the country 
has markedly increased. The Pres- 
ident’s Conference on Fire Pre- 
recently released data 
showing that the number of fire 
alarms in the United States in 
1946 totalled 1,006,719, an in- 
crease of 32 percent in five years. 
Even more startling was the fact 
that fires away from buildings - 
that is, fires in forests, woodland, 
fields, vacant lots, automobiles, 


trains, airplanes and busses — had 


vention 
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increased by 45 percent in the 
same period. 

Here are a few of the many rea- 
sons for the larger number of fires. 

Our expanding economy in- 
duced further congestions of values. 
The growth of industry brought 
tremendous values into small towns 
and rural areas where fire protec- 
tion was weak. Shortages of ma- 
terials, parts and skilled man- 


power resulted in deterioration of 


heating, lighting, power and in- 
dustrial equipment, with subse- 
quent increases in the probability 
of fires. Overcrowding of homes, 
stores and warehouses, and the 
steady obsolescence of old build- 
ings with little new construction 
to offset it also tended to increase 
our fire losses. 

We know, too, that fire depart- 
ments throughout the nation have 
suffered in recent years from short- 
ages of men and equipment, with 
subsequent effect upon all efforts 
to keep losses at a minimum. 

SHOCKING REsULT 

The result of all these adverse 
conditions can be summed up in 
one tragically shocking figure: 
direct fire losses of one and a quarter 
billion dollars since V-F Day! To be 
exact, from August, 1945, to Sep- 
tember, 1947, the estimated losses 
compiled by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters totalled 
$1,267,353,000. 


Not only have we had more 
catastrophes than ever before, but 
this nation seems to be producing 
more “large loss” catastrophes 
than ever before. In 1944 there 
were 25 fires each involving a 
million dollars or more in losses; 
in 1945 there were 26 of these con- 
flagrations, and in 1946 the num- 
ber jumped to 29. In the first nine 
months of 1947 there were 25 of 
these million dollar fires. One of 
them, the Texas City disaster, will 
cost fire insurance companies an 
estimated $32,000,000. The wide- 
spread occurrence of such man- 
made catastrophes, coming on top 
of the great natural disasters of the 
past year, are complicating the 
problems of underwriters every- 
where. 

These disasters include the tor- 
nado which swept parts of Okla- 
homa and Texas last March, the 
hurricane which caused so much 
damage in four states — Florida, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Geor- 
gia and the forest fires last fall 
in Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, New York, 
Michigan, and Min- 
nesota. These catastrophes resulted 
in tens of thousands of claims and 
loss payments of millions of dollars. 

Present conditions in the fire in- 
surance business can be relieved to 
a large extent.through the most 
comprehensive loss reduction and 
conservation campaign that this 
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nation has ever seen. In the midst 
of world-wide shortages of food, 
clothing and materials of every 
kind, shortages that are just as real 
in the United States in many in- 


stances as they are abroad, it is 
senseless to permit such destruc- 
tion. The fire insurance business is 
only the clearing house by which 
this loss and preventable waste are 
shared among all the people of the 


nation. And the nation cannot 


indefinitely stand the strain of 


destruction of natural and created 
resources on such a gigantic scale. 
These emergency conditions 


make it necessary for insurance 
men everywhere to take far greater 
roles in the fire safety activities of 
their communities than ever. 
These activities are now expand- 
ing as never before. Since the Pres- 
ident’s Conference on Fire Preven- 
tion last May, many non-insurance 
groups with proved public service 
purposes have become increasingly 
interested in the fire prevention 
campaigns throughout the nation. 
These include the American Red 
Cross, with its 19,000,000 Junior 
Red Cross members, the 4-H clubs 


and the American Educational 
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Association, among others. State 
and local governmental agencies 
and officials have assumed greater 
responsibility for fire safety in their 
respective areas, and both state 
and local fire safety committees 
have been formed in more than a 
score of states. 

Fire prevention has become a 
major public service of thousands 
of newspapers, publications, radio 
stations, private and civic organi- 
zations throughout the nation. 
The 1947 Fire Prevention Week 


campaign last October saw the 


press, the radio, the news agencies, 
syndicates, magazines, films, news- 
reels and television cooperating on 
a public problem on a scale rarely 
seen in peacetime. We in the in- 
surance business are grateful for 
the opportunity to work together 
with so many great organizations 
in a common effort to save lives 
and property from fire. It shows 
that people everywhere are willing 
to help. We can and must use our 
professional experience and _ pro- 
fessional talents to give direction 
and leadership to fire safety cam- 
paigns in every community. 


SAFETY GUIDANCE IMPORTANT 


No community is too small, or 
too big, for a concerted effort to 
reduce the destruction by fire. 
Today many small communities 
have become the center of a single 
sizable industry, the destruction of 
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which will be a blow to the eco- 
nomic life of the town, as well as a 
severe loss to an insurance com- 
pany. That community, that in- 
dustry and all its employees need 
the educational guidance in fire 
safety that a local fire prevention 
campaign can provide. 

In larger cities, values are be- 
coming concentrated, new indus- 
tries involving new or untried 
hazards and processes are develop- 
ing. The growth of these new haz- 
ards, unfortunately, seems to keep 
pace with, or even be one jump 
ahead of, all the advances in fire 
fighting techniques. There is op- 
portunity for community-wide fire 
prevention almost everywhere. 


PROGRAM OUTLINE 


Che field is wide open for ac- 
tion. The President’s Conference 
on Fire Prevention, through its 
technical committees, outlined a 
course that should serve as the 
guide for any fire safety group 
planning its year-around cam- 
paign. The “action program” of 
the conference, which any insur- 
ance agent can obtain by writing 
to the President’s Conference on 
Fire Prevention in Washington, 
D.C., is built around the following 
six-point program: 

1. Recommendations for con- 
struction, operation and _ protec- 
tion of buildings. 

2. Specific recommendations for 
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Fire losses in 1947 reached unprecedented levels 


the adoption, amendment and en- 
forcement of fire prevention laws, 
ordinances and building codes. 

3. Specific recommendations to 
improve fire prevention education 
in all types of schools and at all 
levels of education. 

4. Specific recommendations to 
improve the fire service of the 
United States and to arouse mu- 
nicipalities to the need for better 
equipment, more trained men and 
better organization. 

5. Continuous research in the 
field of scientific development and 
human behavior with respect to 
fire and safety to life. 


6. A plan of action to stimulate 
organized public support for all 
phases of the fire prevention pro- 
gram, including a _ continuing 
committee to see that the nation 
benefits from the recommendations 
of the conference and the interest 
created. 

This action program of organ- 
ized public support calls for the 
creation of state-wide fire safety 
conferences, and fire prevention 
comumnittees on the municipal level, 
to carry on a continuous campaign’ 
of fire safety throughout the year. 

What such a campaign will 
mean to each American com- 
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munity and every individual is 
easy to see. Every day a stream of 
newspaper clippings comes into 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers telling of fires which wipe 
out human life and destroy hous- 
ing, food and all kinds of com- 
modities. Twenty-seven persons a 
day, most of them children and 
young people, lose their lives by 
fire and burns throughout the 
nation. If this campaign for 
greater fire safety can be pushed 
with vigor, many thousands of 
children will be saved to enjoy 
fruitful, happy lives. 

Fire is now damaging nearly 
400,000 homes a year throughout 
the nation, and many thousands 
of them are totally destroyed. We 
are wastefully burning enough 
timber and lumber in our forests, 
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lumber yards and mills to build 
200,000 five-room houses annu- 
ally. Fores¢ fires burn over enough 
valuable acreage to cover the state 
of Virginia. If all this material and 
the manpower needed to repair 
the destruction caused by fire 
could be channelled into new 
construction, thousands of families 
now doubled up could have new 
homes. 

Each citizen, every businessman 
and home owner, thus has an 
obligation to himself and his com- 
munity to take an active part in 
the fire safety program outlined 
by the President’s Conference. As 
for ourselves, we can give our 
policyholders no greater public 
service than: through our whole- 
hearted efforts to reduce the toll 
of lives and property by fire. 


Bound Volumes for 1947 


F you have saved all your copies of ‘THE JouRNAL for 1947 and 
wish to have them bound, mail them direct to THe CasuALTy 
AND SURETY JOURNAL, 60 John Street, New York 7, N. Y., together 


with check. 


Volume VIII (nine issues) with “The Casualty and Surety 
Journal, Volume VIII” stamped in gold, $2.75 postpaid. Green 
binding only. If you wish your own name stamped in gold in the 
lower right-hand corner of the cover, add 60 cents. Orders for 
New York City add 2 percent for sales tax. 

No orders can be accepted after February 13, 1948. It is ex- 
pected that delivery will be made within six weeks after that date. 
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FROM THE JOURNAL 


Six Years ~A go 


Too Close to the Trees — It is natural for those engaged in any business to 
think they know how the public feels about their business. But sometimes they 
are so close to the trees that they cannot see the woods. . . . Actual facts, cold, 
known facts, as to the measure of public acceptance enjoyed, should be invalu- 
able to companies and agents as a guide to the formation of operating policies, 
the improvement of services and as a basis for developing selling and advertising 
campaigns. — C. W. Pierce, “In the Common Interest.” 


Four Years -Ago 


Dishonesty Losses — Various estimates have been made of the annual loss to 
our national business resulting from dishonesty. These estimates have varied 
from $200,000,000 to $400,000,000. In spite of their valuable loss prevention 
service, the aggregate payment by all surety companies, in 1942, on fidelity lines 
was slightly in excess of eleven million dollars. It is quite evident . . . fidelity 
bonds cover but a shockingly small fraction of America’s total annual losses. 
Here, indeed, is a market crying for your service. — Alexander Foster, Jr., 
‘Possibilities in Bonding.” 


Two Years Ago 


Competition Will Be Keener — It has been easier to sell insurance during the 
past four years because most people have had plenty of money — and compara- 
tively few places to spend it. . . . Competition in the postwar era is going to 
be keener. We know that it will be harder to sell insurance when people can 
freely buy the many other things they want. . . . The years that are upon us 
will demand all of the salesmanship we possess. — John H. Eglof, “‘Salesmen of 


Prosperitv.”” 





¢ Given cooperative and uni- 
form legislative and admin- 
istrative regulation, the acci- 
dent and health business can 
look forward to an era of 
tremendous growth and prog- 
ress 


Controls Are Spreading ~ 


HE TREND OF legislation and of 
9 fpordine water regulation af- 
fecting the business of accident 
and health insurance is decidedly 
toward an increasing amount of 
both, Viewed objectively, there is 
nothing either peculiar or alarm- 
ing about this trend, as such. 

With the industrial era, there 
grew an ever-increasing socially 
conceived need to protect people 
from one another, from the misuse 
of new man-developed powers, 
both tangible and intangible. This 
trend, then, is of our times. Criti- 
cism of its underlying philosophic 
wisdom lies beyond the scope of 
this article. Time, alone, will 
bear out the wiseness or the fool- 
ishness of this stage of develop- 
ment. 

It is only natural that accident 
and health insurance would be a 
part of, and affected by, this gen- 
eral tendency. From a business 50 
years old in 1900, issuing 463,000 
policies through the medium of 47 
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insurers, accident and health in- 
surance grew in 38 years to a pre- 
mium volume of $223,000,000 writ- 
ten by 325 insurers and today — 
only ten years later — it is a busi- 
ness with a premium volume of 
more than $750,000,000 written 
by well over 600 various types of 
insurers. It is no cause for wonder, 
then, in the light of such phenom- 
enal growth in volume and diver- 
sity of public service, that the trend 
of legislative and regulatory ac- 
tivity should be toward an increase. 
Of more specific interest is a care- 
ful examination of this trend. 

In the formative days of acci- 
dent and health insurance, regula- 
tory legislation was scant and hap- 
hazard. As a result, supervision 
over the developing business was 
lax. Policy contracts offered the 
public were frequently restricted, 
leaving much to be desired, com- 
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petition was severe, and companies 
failed with alarming frequency; 
with consequent loss to both 
policyholders and investors. Grad- 
ually the legislatures of the various 
states gave consideration to these 
problems. 


UNIFORM PROTECTION BEGUN 


In 1912 the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
recommended passage of the Stand- 
ard Provisions Law for accident 
and health insurance. This law, in 
addition to establishing statutory 
standard provisions for accident 
and health policies, the majority 


of which are for the protection of 


the policyholder, required that all 
policies and related forms, classi- 
fications of risks and rates be filed 
with the supervisory official — 
and that no such forms might be 
issued until first approved by such 
official. In addition, the law es- 
tablished certain other require- 
ments for policy forms, includ- 
ing a minimum size of ten point 
type and a requirement that ex- 
clusions and reductions of benefits 
be printed in type more prominent 
than the benefits. This was the 
first marked uniform step in the 
direction of more complete pro- 
tection for the policyholder. 

Today, in the main, accident 
and health insurance is subjected 
to the following degree of regula- 
latory legislation: 
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Forty-five states require the fil- 
ing of policy and related forms. 
Of these, 42 provide for the ap- 
proval or disapproval of those 
forms, 18 provide for withdrawal 
of approval if the forms are found 
to be unjust, unfair or inequitable 
to the policyholder, and ten states 
provide for withdrawal of approval 
if the premium charged is unrea- 
sonable in relation to the benefits. 
Thirty-four states have statutes 
affecting policy provisions, of 
which 25 have enacted the 1912 
Standard Provisions Law. Thirty 
states require the filing of rates 
and 31 states require the filing of 
occupational classifications man- 
uals. With few exceptions, all 
states have laws prohibiting dis- 
crimination, rebating, misrepre- 
sentation, false advertising and 
other unfair trade practices. All 
states have laws requiring the 
licensing of agents, and 30 re- 
quire prior examination to deter- 
mine the agents’ qualifications. 
All states have laws requiring the 
licensing of insurance companies. 


ANALYsis SHOws TRENDS 


An analysis of the 1947 legisla- 
tive season will serve to indicate 
more specifically the recent trends. 
A total of 131 bills directly affect- 
ing the writing of accident and 
health insurance were introduced, 
and 168 were additionally intro- 
duced affecting accident and 
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health as well as other lines of 
insurance. Eight states enacted 
the Standard Provisions Law, five 
adopted measures defining and 
regulating family expense insur- 
ance, eight adopted the Com- 
missioners’ Uniform Definition of 
Franchise Insurance, and seven 
defined and reg- 
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trend of recent legislation as passed 
in the various states displays an 
unusually active interest in the 
field of accident and health insur- 
ance. 

The development and trends of 
the administrative regulation of 
accident and health insurance 

must of neces- 





ulated weekly 
industrial in- 
surance. Seven- 
teen states 
adopted some 
form of the All- 
Industry <Acci- 
dent and Health 
Bill prohibiting 
unjust, unfair or 
inequitable pol- 
icy provisions 


and policies in 


which _ premi- 
ums are unreas- 
onable in rela- 
tion to the 
benefits. Twen- 
ty-seven meas- 
ures introduced 
indicated concern with the settle- 
ment of claims, cancellability of 
policies and incontestable and 
grace periods, while 56 concerned 
to some degree group and blanket 
insurance. Twenty-eight states en- 
acted legislation prohibiting cer- 
tain unfair trade practices, such 
as false advertising, misrepresenta- 
tion and discrimination. Thus, the 
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sity follow and 
supplement 
those of regu- 
ulatory legisla- 
tion. This is so 
because regula- 
tion must stem 
from and be au- 
thorized by leg- 
islative action. 
Therefore, in 
general, those 
trends follow the 
same develop- 
ment, pattern 
and purposes as 
those previously 
discussed re- 
garding regu- 
latory legisla- 
tion. Today the solicitation and 
advertising of accident and health 
insurance is subjected to regula- 
tion over and above that required 
in the laws. The settlement of 
claims, where dispute arises, is 
reviewed and reconsidered. Poli- 
cies are subjected to severe regula- 
tion, far beyond specific statutory 
requirements. Choice of policy 
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language is challenged, the gen- 
eral setup of a policy is scrutinized, 
certain provisions are prohibited, 
policy titles are criticized and lan- 
guage contained in the application 
is subjected to criticism. More 
recently 12 states, with or without 
specific statutory authority, have 
shown interest in the loss ratios 
of accident and health insurance 
on the theory that a few companies 
purposely do not intend a fair re- 
turn to the policyholder. 

The purpose behind this regu- 
latory activity — protection of the 
policyholder — is commendable. 
Where peculiarities and idiosyn- 
crasies develop, however, resulting 
in expense in time and money to 
the companies with no _ possible 
commensurate benefit to the 
public, then those purposes have a 
tendency to become of little value. 
One state recently prohibited pol- 
icy language which is compelled to 
be used in 25 other states by the 
Standard Provisions Law ,and is 
permitted in all other states. Such 


contradiction in the execution of 


the same general purpose is be- 
yond the realm of either sound 
logic or good judgment. It is 
regrettable to note that such tend- 
encies have of recent years been 
steadily on the increase. 


Five PHASES 


In summary, then, the trend of 
the ever-increasing degree of legis- 
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lation and regulation affecting the 
business of accident and health in- 
surance has assumed five major 
phases: a gradual increase of con- 
cern and extension of authority to 
the end (1) that insurance company 
financial stability shall be guaran- 
teed, (2) that policyholders shall 
be protected from unconscionable 
practices, (3) that regulation shall 
keep abreast of and not deter de- 
velopments within the industry, 
4) that the supervision of insur- 
ance shall continue at the state 
level and (5) that minimum pro- 
tection shall be granted over a 
larger segment of the population 

With regard to this trend and its 
phases, two general comments are 
important to be noted here: 

(1) It is of utmost and basic 
importance that the legislative and 
administrative regulation of acci- 
dent and health insurance be 
based upon the established uni- 
form pattern. This statement can- 
not be stressed enough. Accident 
and health insurance does not stop 
at state borders. The experience 
upon which its rates are based, its 
underwriting methods, the per- 
sons it insures, every particle of its 
thinking and concept — none of 
these are confined to state lines 
nor would it be feasible to so con- 
fine them. 

(2) The-means by which the 
morals, ethics or sincerity of pur- 
pose of a man might be regulated 
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CONTROLS ARE SPREADING 


Safeguard the economic hazards of accidents and sickness 


or. governed have not yet been 
successfully achieved and probably 
never will be. Yet, the vast major- 
ity of problems arising out of the 
business of accident and health in- 


surance which today concern 
legislators and administrators, fall 
within this realm. Admittedly, in 
our business, as in any business, 
there is a bare minority whose 
sincerity of purpose toward the 
public is subject to some question. 


But to place a great burden upon 
an entire industry when only a_few 
are the subject of concern, and 
then to fail completely in the ac- 
complishment of that purpose, is 
simply not good government. The 
successful approach in the ultimate 
can only be toward the manage- 
ment of the particular offending 
company, without burdening and 
constraining an entire industry 
for problems which are created by 
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only a few. Certainly the general 
police power with which any ad- 
ministrator is charged enables 
and anticipates just such an ap- 
proach. 

If these comments are consid- 
ered and borne in mind by legis- 
lators and administrators inter- 


ested in the development of Ameri- 
can accident and health insurance, 
the future of that business as a 
public service should be bright. It 
should mean an era of tremendous 
growth and progress, with greater 


fulfillment of the public need for 
protection against the economic 
hazards of accidents and sickness. 
It should mean an era of a coop- 
erative governmental approach 
wherein the public is adequately 
protected withoutcumbersome and 
retarding burdens being placed 
upon the entire industry. It 
should mean an era of unprece- 
dented public confidence in the 
business of accident and health 
insurance. This, certainly, should 
be the goal of all those concerned. 














** Then, too, it?s been thoroughly road-tested!*® 
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EXPENSIVE EXPLOSION. An estimated $250,000 BAD BREAKFAST. Coffee was on the table and the 
worth of damages resulted from explosion and fire at four occupants of a comfortable Russell, Kansas, 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co.’s gasoline truck garage in home were just sitting down to eat when a gas ex- 


Buffalo, N. Y. Three persons were injured in the four- plosion literally blew the house to pieces. Miracu- 
alarm fire, probably caused by a leak in a storage tank, lously, the family escaped with only minor injuries. 


A Explosion 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


‘Personalities v 


FOR SERVICES. William Leslie (left), general manager, FOR SAFETY. L. S. Kafer, Jr. (left), Newark Evening 
Nat’! Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, receives Gold News editor, receives National Conservation Burea 

Medal Award of General Brokers Assn. of Metropolitan Certificate from H. K. Philips, Assn. of Casualty and 
district for “most meritorious insurance service” in Surety Cos., at N. J. Press Assn. dinner, for best N. J 
1947, presented by Assn. president, G. F. Sullivan. coverage of National Highway Safety Program 








SPRINGFIELD 





COMPETITION. This happened in Chicago, ACROBAT. This truck really got up on its BRICK-BATT 
Ill., when a cleaner’s delivery truck and a trailer hind legs in a freak Asbury Park, N. J., acci- bile will never 
truck tried to occupy the same space simul- dent, caused when its heavy load of coal sud- ney was unexp 
taneously — contrary to both physical laws and denly shifted. The small fry on the scene seem The gale, reac 
traffic laws. Neither driver was seriously injured. overjoyed by the whole business electric and tel 


A Motor Vehicle 


THE NEWS 


SIGNS OF TROUBLE. Massive steel framework for a large advertis- DEEP WATERS. The driver of this car 
ing sign was torn loose from its anchorage on the top of a two-story missed drowning when it skidded and overt 
New Orleans building during a tropical hurricane and blown into the a Miami street which was flooded by hurricani 
street. The heavy twisted steel crashed onto a bakery truck, ripping found himself upside down with his head in 
through trolley wires in its fall and causing other damage. of water, but forced a door and escaped. 





IED. It looks as though this Bedford, Ohio, automo- 
over the bad breaks it received when an entire chim- 

ly dumped in its lap at the height of a severe storm. 
« velocities as high as 60 miles an hour, disrupted 
one service in many parts of the county. 


CHAIN REACTION. A truck, three automobiles and a 
garage were damaged when this car collided with another 
on a Chicago street and set off a series of misfortunes 
Careening across the curb, it smashed the brick wall of a 
two-car garage Containing a milk truck and a passenger car. 


Pics URES 


After the Storm. WV 


rowly BROKEN DREAM HOUSE. After the Miami hurricane had UNPLEASANT SURPRISE. This intrepid 
ed on abated, the young couple below decided to pay a visit to young Miami woman and her fiance decided 
river their partially constructed “dream house” and see how well to go to the movies despite windy weather. 
© feet it had withstood the storm. It hadn't! Nothing is left but They returned to her home to find an entire 


this pile of badly battered timbers. 


second-story wall torn away 
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TOTAL LOSS. Powerful streams of water fail to check the ASTRONOMICAL LOSS. Smoke and flames 
raging $90,000 fire which is gutting this Gary, Indiana, shoot out from the tower of Philadelphia's Ben- 
church — one of the city’s oldest and finest buildings. An jamin Franklin high school, destroying the an- 
assistant pastor discovered the fire several hours after Boy cient observatory and valuable books and mar- 
and Girl Scout troops had held a meeting in the basement. ring $13,000 worth of astronomical equipment. 


A Fire 


IN PICTURES 


Railroad VW 


DERAILED. Half buried in mud is this locomotive DEMOLISHED. Still smoking, this diesel locomotive lies 
which plunged down embankment at Nichols buried under a split-open freight car after a splintering 
Jct., Mo. Fireman was killed and engineer injured, collision between a North Pacific freighter and a Soo Line 
but coaches and sleepers remained upright and passenger train near St. Paul. Twenty-four persons were in- 
most passengers were unaware of the wreck. jured in the wreck, seven of them train crewmen 











* The future of the American 
agency system rests funda- 
mentally with the agents 
themselves. Here are some 
constructive suggestions for 
forward-looking agents 


The Agent in 1948 - 


ROBABLY FEW times in the his- 
Prery of the American insur- 
ance business has greater interest 
been focused on the role of the 
insurance agent than during these 
present days. The National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, grow- 
ing steadily until it now numbers 
24,000 agency members across the 
country in its 48 state associations, 
occupies a position among the 
first nine trade associations of the 
country. Our growth has been 
healthy — increasing in direct pro- 
portion to the services that we are 
able to offer our membership. 

It is important and necessary 
in our economy for men of like 
business interests to band together 
to promote their ability to serve 
the public interest, to better their 
methods of doing business and to 
protect themselves from dangers 
within the national economy that 
may be inimical to the welfare of 
their business. In our business, it 
is the American agency system 
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WILLIAM P. WELSH 





that we are pledged to protect in 
its present form; and when I refer 
to “its present form,” I do not 
represent a force of reaction that 
wishes no change. We are ever on 
the alert to suggest to our fellows 
and to our companies better ways 
to perform our business of serving 
the public. 

Herbert Hoover, when Presi- 
dent, wrote: ‘‘While our industry 
and commerce must be based on 
incentive to the individual, yet the 
national interests require a certain 
degree of cooperation between 
individuals. . . . Trade associa- 
tions have developed into legiti- 
mate and constructive fields of 
utmost public interest and have 
marked a fundamental step in the 
gradual evolution of our whole 
economic life. Every development 
of industry renders trade associa- 
tions more essential to the sound 
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development of our economic sys- 
tem.” 

No statement could be 
applicable to our trade associa- 
tion — the National Association 
— as it stands today in the center 
of a maze of political and eco- 
nomic trends within our industry 
and outside it. 


more 


AGENTs’ First Duty 


The insurance companies, oc- 
cupying a more favorable position 
in regard to agency relations, are 
giving more thought to this seg- 
ment of their business than ever 
before. The insurance-buying pub- 
lic is seeking insurance coverage 
as never before in the history of 
this country. The public is also 
appraising the value of agency 
service. No longer is insurance a 
luxury, to be purchased by a few. 
It is a commodity that all must 
consider as part of the basic pro- 
gram of living in America today. 
We have taught Americans the 
need for insurance protection. 
Home owners, businessmen, job 
holders — all Americans look to 
the agent and his companies to 
provide this protection in their 
interest and in the interest of a 
sound national economy. I don’t 
need to say, of course, that it is our 
first interest and our first duty to 
provide such protection. To such a 
course of action we are irrevocably 
committed, 


january 


Our government, which during 
the past 15 years has held a strong 
light up to all business, and scru- 
tinized and often interfered with 
practices established in our free 
enterprise over a period of years, 
has been studying, and is continu- 
ing to study, the American agency 
system. It is analyzing and weigh- 
ing values, yours and mine; the 
services we perform, the functions 
we fulfill and the remuneration 
we receive in our life’s work. Dur- 
ing the war, and in the heyday of 
the New Deal, no one can deny 
that the insurance agents received 
neither warm nor generous treat- 
ment. We were called upon for 
heavy services, and the price for 
those services was greatly reduced. 
It was remuneration based often 
not on services rendered, but on 
the opinion of someone outside 
our business who was out to cut to 
the last dollar, under the stress of 
national emergency. However, the 
agents responded, forgetting per- 
sonal gain, and rendered high 
service under discouraging cir- 
cumstances. The story of those 
services is a truly proud one; it 
was a feather in the cap of free 
enterprise. 


Be REALISTIC 


As we attempt to assay the fu- 
ture —- to look into the crystal 
ball, as it were, we must balance 
our dreams of progress against our 
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recollections of past experience 
We must be realistic. But we can- 
not stand still; we can only go 
forward. With the attention of the 
public, the government and the 
insurance companies upon us, how 
do we stack up? Is the future for 
the agent bright or dark? How 
best can we 
meet these chal- 
lenges and war- 
rant the sup- 
port and high 
regard of these, 
our principals, 
our government 
and our public? 

I firmly be- 
lieve that the 
past few years 
have demon- 
strated the ef- 
fectiveness of 
the American 
agency system, 
and that we 
have improved 
our relations 
with our com- 
panies both individually as agents 
and as a trade group. I believe 
that today many more company 
executives believe that the agency 
system is the best method of dis- 
tributing their product to the 
public. I believe that we stack up 
better today with our companies 
than ever before. 

How we stand or shall stand 


WILLIAM P. WELSH 


. . « how do agents stack up? 
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with our government depends 
upon us, for we are part of that 
government. Often we forget that, 
making a generic term of the word 
‘““sovernment”’ as if it were some- 
thing apart from us, a force to be 
reckoned with. It is our’s, and 
either we make it good or we are 
indifferent to its 
course until it 
affects us per- 
sonally. The 
fault lies with 
us if it fails to 
understand us 
as business men 
or as citizens. 

The National 
Association of 
Insurance Agents 
has a_ slogan: 
‘Citizens first, 
insurance men 
second.”’ Please 
ponder that. 
Think of it when 
you criticise 
‘‘the govern- 
ment” for some 
course of action of which you 
don’t approve. Did you do all 
in your power to make your 
opinion known and felt? If not, 
the fault is not with ‘‘the govern- 
ment.” 

I believe that if each of us dur- 
ing the coming year takes on a 
personal project of getting to know 
his elected representatives better, 
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we will have sown a seed that will 
bear fruit of understanding. Better 
understanding of government and 
its democratic processes by us. 
Better understanding of us as citi- 
zens and as businessmen by our 
representatives. And better under- 
standing of our business, and its 
part in the economy, by our public 
servants. They will know to whom 
to turn when they need informa- 
tion about the insurance business, 
when discussions important to the 
future of our business are under 
consideration in state and na- 


tional legislative sessions. 

I don’t mean to go to your rep- 
resentative only when you are in 
trouble or you want something. If 
you only went to your company 
when you had a loss to report, how 


would your company relations 
prosper? I mean to cultivate your 
public representatives as friends, 
as government-business associates. 
Do something for them. Perhaps 
they’d like to know more about 
the insurance business and how it 
works. It’s pretty complex, even 
to those of us who have been in it 
for years. If they understand your 
business and then cast their votes 
the way you consider not in your 
best interest, you may be critical; 
but if they don’t know your busi- 
ness, or your interest in it locally, 
it’s your fault if they overlook your 
point of view. 

Another “government item” up- 
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permost on every agent’s agenda 
during the coming year should be 
active interest and work in behalf 
of better public officials. We must 
make a sincere effort to know them 
and convey to them the pride and 
confidence we have in our busi- 
ness. We must educate them so 
that they understand the services 
we render to the public in return 
for our remuneration. Know your 
city, your rural, your state and 
Federal officials. Know them inti- 
mately, Out of such contacts will 
come better understanding of those 
officials’ problems in governing 
and of our business as insurance 
agents. 


Tue AGENT AND THE PUBLIC 


Most important of all, how do 
we stack up with our public? Or I 
might say, our publics, for there 
are Many groups where our in- 
fluence is felt. I think we have 
progressed tremendously in the 
past ten years in our relations with 
the public, but there is still much 
work to be done. The general 
public knows little of our business, 
or our services to them, or just 
why we are an important part of 
the insurance business. This is 
largely our fault. We must present 
the story of our service and our 
business in such a way that more 
people can understand the vital 
effectiveness of our mission. We 
must not live only to ourselves. 
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paints ENAMELS 


The agency system is a working creed in each community 


We must relate our personalities 
and our business to the community 
in which we live and to the people 
around us. We must get to know 
them, not only as insurance men 
but as fellow men, and let them 
know us. It’s a good citizenship 
and it’s good business. 


IMPROVE BusiNnEss METHODS 


As each agent is judged in his 
community, so is the American 


agency system judged. It is no 
lofty ethereal being, this American 
agency system, perched on a high, 
untouchable plane. It is a working 
creed, a way of doing business - 

yesterday, today and tomorrow, 
in your community and mine. It 
must work, if it is to succeed and 
be a force in our national enter- 
prise. We must improve our way 
of doing business so that credit is 
reflected on our individual agen- 
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cies and on the product and 
services that we sell. Someone has 
said that public relations is doing 
a good job and getting credit for 
it. I like to think of it as ““knowing 
your stuff, doing your stuff and 
getting credit for it.’ We must 
believe in ourselves as agents and 
believe in our business as the key- 
stone in the arch that makes up 
‘the American economy. If we are 
not sold on our system and our 
services, how can we influence 
others? 

We must practice working pub- 
lic relations in our offices, as well 
as in our individual lives. Per- 
sonal appearance, manners, cour- 
tesies, all help build the character 
of our agencies just as they reflect 
our own personal character. And 
just as people are attracted to us 
because we practice the golden 
rule of living in our own lives, 
they are drawn to or repelled by 
our agency’s character by the way 
they are received, the speed, thor- 
oughness and courtesy with which 
they are treated and the follow-up 
on details of service throughout 
the year that indicate that we 
want to emulate the highest con- 
cepts of a profession that is truly 
built on service. 


WoOnrK FOR SAFETY 


We must give unstintingly to 
the affairs of our community life 
— give of our time, our brains and 
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our money — to make our home 
communities better places to live. 
We have only begun to scratch the 
surface of potentiality in the or- 
ganization of community fire pre- 
vention and accident prevention 
campaign work. Our association 
has committed itself to the task of 
stepping up this activity to the 
highest degree of effectiveness dur- 
ing 1948. We must stop this na- 
tional holocaust of loss of lives, 
jobs and homes through fire and 
accident. It is our business, as 
well as our community and family 
security, that is at stake! 

No worthwhile agent can over- 
look this challenge, which is his 
first obligation to his community. 
No stone should be left unturned 
in promoting compliance with na- 
tional safety campaigns until they 
operate at their most efficient peak 
at the community or “‘grass roots”’ 
level. No matter how grand the 
national plan of action may be, 
no matter how resounding the 
resolutions that come from the 
White House on these two tragic 
subjects, if we as agents do not 
band together at community level 
with our fire and highway safety 
authorities and cooperating groups, 
our national plans are doomed to 
failure. These campaigns must 
channel through the community 
consciousness into every home in 
the nation, and the insurance 
agent must lead the way in this 
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safety training. Who else has a 
better background and training in 
knowing the staggering costs of na- 
tional indifference to this tragedy 
in our economic and social life? 


INTEGRITY Is PARAMOUNT 


One of the most valuable con- 
tributions that the agents of the 
country can make to their com- 
panies, their public and their 
government is to set an example 
of integrity to all citizens. Men of 
integrity are in short supply at all 
times, but never have we felt a 
need, nationally and internation- 
ally, for integrity in our deal- 
ings with others as we do now. 
Insurance agents entrusted with 
so much authority from their 
principals must be men of truly 
great integrity. A breakdown in 
any agent’s moral fiber — his 
business uprightness — hurts all 
of us immeasurably. With market 
conditions as they are today, we 
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owe our companies loyal, forth- 
right understanding. We owe 
them honest consideration and 
sympathy with their problems. 
We owe them integrity in our 
dealings. And with the era of 
government control ominously cast- 
ing intermittent shadows across 
our business path, we must demon- 
strate a working integrity to our 
government and its servants, in 
order to merit the highest consid- 
eration for our profession. 

In our services to those 
look to us for guidance in the pur- 
chase of coverage — our clients, 
prospects and the public in gen- 
eral— we must be honest and 
fair in presenting all sides of the 
problem: from their point of view, 
from ours and from that of our 
principals. Let us take integrity 
as our watchword for the coming 
year. Without it, we are useless. 
With it, we can move mountains. 
Let us go forward together! 


who 


Advertising 


In warning-size letters on the rear end of a very large trans- 
port truck appears the ad of an enterprising automobile repair 


man: 


IF I STOP BEFORE YOU DO 
TAKE YOUR SMASHED RADIATOR TO 
JOHN BROWN 
AUTO REPAIRMAN 


— Insurance Digest 





SMILE A WHILE 


COAPLAIDTS 








“Just the merchandise, lady! Never “I ain’t no burglar, lady, I’m just your 
mind your personal troubles !”’ imagination.” 











**Now, sir, will you kindly listen to my two-minute commercial?’ 
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Usable Ideas for Today 


DANGER SIGNALS 


In a scientific experiment, a frog 
was placed in a pan of cool water on a 
stove. The temperature was gradually 
raised. As the water got hotter, the 
experimenters expected the frog to 
leap out. He could have jumped easily 


at any time. But the frog just sat there 
enjoying himself. The water got nice 
and warm, just warm enough to make 
the frog really comfortable. 

Then gradually the water got hot- 
ter. Still the frog sat there pleased 
as punch with himself. He was una- 
ware of the gradual changes in the 
water about him. Eventually the 
water got so hot the frog died. He had 
failed recognize the danger 
signals. .. . 

Unfortunately, danger signals some- 
times creep up on people so slowly 
they fail to recognize them soon 
enough. Over a period of time they 
become so completely satisfied with 
doing their job in the same old way 
they don’t feel the changing 


to 
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trends and changing needs. Right 
now, some of them are in pretty hot 
water 

In selling insurance, the danger 
signal starts ringing (although we may 
not notice it) when we put all our eggs 
in one basket, so to speak; when we 
sell automobile insurance and nothing 
else; when we sell fire insurance only 
and call it a day, or limit ourselves to 
one or two other lines exclusively. 
Many of us have been warned time and 
time again that it is usually unwise to 
stick to one line of business only. . . 

In the matter of underwriting, we 
have come to know that right now 
quality is what we should seek in our 
clients, rather than quantity. By 
quality we mean risks which are in- 
herently good in themselves — risks 
which make every effort to safeguard 
people and property. 

A quality risk takes the necessary 
precautions to prevent accidents, to 
ward off sickness, to check fire, to 
preclude negative elements from being 
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attracted to his property; in every 
respect, care is taken to ward off the 
undesirable. . . 

Have any danger signals been spot- 
ted as far as collections are concerned? 
The answer is “yes.” Danger 
signals have shown up in the increas- 
ing number of business failures in 
recent months. Making sure that you 
are not caught with clients who are 
prospective business failures is simply 
a matter of getting out before the 
water gets too hot — in other words, 
doing something before it’s too late 


The Employers’ Pioneer 


CusroMeRS WANT COMPLET! 
PROTECTION 

Give a prospect the opportunity to 
buy what is needed in one attractive 
package and you have a decided ad- 
vantage over the agent who attempts 
to sell many separate policies that may 
fall short of the desired objective. ‘The 
comprehensive dishonesty, disappear- 
ance and destruction policy, offers you 
that advantage. This contract, created 
to better protect the employer against 
the crimes and risks to which his 
money, securities and merchandise 
are exposed, enables you to sell a 
well rounded protection program, us- 
ing just one policy form. 

If your customer suffers a serious 
loss, it probably doesn’t make much 
difference to him whether it’s a fidelity 
loss, a hold-up or just a plain mysteri- 
ous disappearance. The all-important 
thing is— has he the right kind of 
insurance? And if he doesn’t collect, 
someone’s face is going to be very red. 
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None of us would think of attempt- 
ing to sell a bank anything short of 
complete coverage — dishonesty, forg- 
ery, hold-up, disappearance and so on 

- all wrapped together in a bankers’ 
blanket bond. Why, then, is it not 
just as logical to apply this same 
principle in approaching the mer- 
cantile field? Instead of attempting to 
sell a number of separate policies — 
fidelity, burglary, hold-up, forgery, 
etc., which requires a great deal of 
extra effort and even then does not 
do the job adequately, we find it 
easier and preferable to offer one 
complete policy, the 3-D, and the 
simplicity and broader range of this 
coverage appeal to both the buyer and 
producer. 

Although 3-D’s are being written 
every day, many prospective buyers 
have never heard of this coverage or 
have not been made forcibly aware of 
its necessity. 

An analysis discloses that the fol- 
lowing classes are among the most 
frequent buyers: 


Real Estate Agents 
Insurance Agencies 
Breweries 

Beverage Companies 
Steamship Companies 
Hotels and Restaurants 
Coal and Oil Companies 
Department Stores 
Various Manufacturers 
Public Utilities 

Country Clubs 
\utomobile Dealers 
Warehousé Companies 
Wholesale and Retail Butchers 
Publishers 
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Printers 

Theaters 

Chain Stores 

Contractors and Engineers 
Lumber Companies 


Unquestionably your best prospects 
for the 3-D are among the employers 
for whom you have already written 
burglary, robbery or dishonesty in- 
surance. . . . Do not wait until the 
present insurance expires. In fact, the 
insured need not cancel or disturb any 
existing burglary or robbery coverages 
in mid-term because a premium credit 
is allowed under the 3-D policy for 
existing policies continued. 

Crime in 1946 broke all records for 
the past decade. Figures announced by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
disclosed 62,782 robberies, 357,991 
burglaries and 941,738 larcenies in the 
United States, and indications are 
that the totals may climb higher in 
1947. In these figures lie sufficient 
reasons why every business enterprise 
needs a complete package of crime 


protection as is provided by a 3-D 


contract. Obviously, these figures 


do not include the increasing losses of 


embezzlement by employees or forg- 
ery losses. Today, with higher living 
costs, high taxes and other increased 
expenses, the temptation to “‘borrow” 
from the employer may be too great 
for the employee to resist. The daily 
newspapers contain case histories 
describing dishonesty losses for almost 
every type of business. Accumulate 
these and build up a file and show 
them to your customers. Buyers are 
interested in facts. 

Hartford Agent 


SALES PROMOTION 


CusroMeks’ GRIPES 

A recent survey shows customers 
have seven pet gripes against sales- 
men... . 

The chief gripe is that they’re too 
high pressure. Thirty-seven percent 
of the customers dislike that. 

Second — and 19 percent held this 
as a gripe — they dislike the ignorance 
of some salesmen. Ask them a question 
and you'll find they know as little 
about the goods as you do. They aren’t 
informed. To offset this gripe, know 
more about your goods. 

he third gripe is against the greed- 
iness of salesmen. They try to sell more 
than is needed. They are selfish, not 
unselfish 

Fourth, they waste too much time, 
say customers. The customer is busy, 
but the salesman doesn’t respect that 
—he is leisurely. He wastes his 
customer’s time. That is a gripe with 
13 percent of the customers. 

Fifth gripe is the begging attitude 
of some salesmen. “I’m in a sales 
contest and need your business to help 
me win a record player or a set of golf 
clubs,” the salesman tells the cus- 
tomer. Customer doesn’t like that. He 
doesn’t like to bestow charity under 
the guise of business. 

Next to the last of these major gripes 
is the disinterested attitude too many 
salesmen take on servicing what they 
sell. They want to make sales. They 
don’t want to follow through to give 
complete satisfaction. 

Finally, some salesmen are too 
curious about the private affairs of 
the customer. That gripes five percent. 

Canadian Underwriter 
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PLow Back THE PRoFitTs 

An agent made a suggestion the 
other day that sounds particularly 
pertinent in these times. He said that 
those in the business should stop 
harvesting a little and spend some of 
their time on the preservation of the 
business. 

What he meant was that many 
issues are being debated and settled 
today, issues that will govern the 
business for years to come. This is 
certainly true in the field of legisla- 
tion. But it goes beyond that. It is 
also true in fire and accident preven- 
tion. The present heavy loss ratios in 
the fire and automobile fields indicate 
that much work needs to be done 
there. The insurance business bears 
some of the responsibility for reducing 
fire and accident losses. One practical 
result, of course, would be to improve 
the agent’s market for placing busi- 
ness. 

The agent said that the insurance 
business has been good to him and to 
a great many others. It is time ‘they 
did something for it, now and for the 
future. 

It is a suggestion that makes sense. 
The ways are clear in which an insur- 
ance man can plow back into the 
industry some of the profits of the 
present and past. They consist of those 


things about which there has been a 
great deal of talk — fire and accident 
prevention, automobile driver courses 
in schools, the successful propagandiz- 
ing of safety in factories and homes, an 
intelligent interest in laws and legisla- 
tion — but not too much action. The 
time is opportune, he thinks, and calls 
for action. 

National Underwriter 
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TIME- AND SPACE-SAVER 

Here is an idea that will save you 
both time and money in the conduct 
of your local agency. 

Every local agent has a large vol- 
ume of routine correspondence with 
his companies, his fieldmen and his 
assureds. A great deal of that corre- 
spondence involves short, one-page 
letters answering other short, one- 
page letters. It is customary to carbon 
your reply on a sheet of thin onion- 
skin paper and then clip or staple that 
copy to the letter which it concerns. 
The two sheets are then filed. 

Have you ever thought of the saving 
in time, paper, filing space, etc., that 
could be achieved if your secretary or 
typist would merely make the carbon 
copy of your reply on the reverse side 
of the letter you are answering? 

The Insurance Field 


de 


A New York woman won $1,000 for an essay against using 
traps to catch animals. She used the prize money to buy a fur 


coat. — Fohn Gambling on WOR 





What’s Ahead 


HE NEW YEAR brings new 
problems to the casualty in- 
surance companies in an abund- 
ance and importance probably 
never before matched in the his- 
tory of our business. We are on the 
threshold of a new era which re- 
veals itself only in part, but 
which, nevertheless, seems des- 
tined to put almost every financial, 
administrative and sales phase of 
our business to a thorough test. 
From a ratemaking standpoint, 
two separate events have had far- 
reaching effects upon our require- 
ments for premium income and 
our methods for putting into use 
proper schedules of rates. I mean, 
of course, the recent World War 
on the one hand, and the S.E.U.A. 
decision on the other. Our com- 
panies have had to make rapid 
adjustment to the inflation prob- 
lems created by the first and the 
regulatory problems brought on 
by the second. 
In keeping with the original 


* Insurance stands onthe thresh- 
old of a new era—faced 
with problems which seem 
likely to put almost every 
phase of our business to a 
thorough test 


in Rating— 
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Congressional invitation contained 
in the McCarren Act, all but three 
of the states and territories will be 
regulating to some degree the 
rates and rating procedures of 
casualty companies as of the first 
day of 1948. Under 24 of these 
laws, regulated rates become ef- 
fective ori New Year’s Eve or New 
Year’s Day, so that it is quite 
apparent that the procedural task 
of making and supporting formal 
rate filings will be doubled as of 
the first of the year. As an indica- 
tion of what this will mean in the 
way of practical daily operation, 
it may be assumed that the ex- 
perience we have had with filings 
of rates, rating plans and manual 
rules, in the 13 states where new 
rate regulatory legislation newly 
became effective in 1945, 1946 or 
earlier in 1947, will in large meas- 


ure be repeated in the more 
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recently regulated states. In each 
state where rate regulation has 
come into existence within the 
past’ three years, the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
has made filings of its manuals, 
rates and rating plans, and there 
has been no instance where the 
day-to-day transactions of the 
business have been seriously dis- 
rupted. As each state has taken on 
rate regulatory functions these 
past three years, there has been 
evidence on the part of the various 
departments of an appreciation 
of the difficulties inherent in mak- 
ing the transition from non-regu- 
lation to regulation and a desire to 
deal with the problem in a broad- 
gauge and understanding manner. 
There have been scattered in- 
stances where rate revisions subse- 
quent to the initial filings have 
been opposed on misconceptions 
of sound insurance accounting 
and actuarial principles, but these 
occurrences have been gratifyingly 
rare. In almost every case they 
have been settled ultimately along 
lines satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. 

There is also every 
that the states will refrain from 
imposing unnecessarily burden- 
some requirements where rates 
for certain classes of risks by 
custom and of necessity have been 
rated on a ‘“‘judgment”’ basis. 
The (a) rate or “submit to com- 


evidence 


January 


pany” classification, and the cus- 
tomary underwriting principles in- 
volved in establishing satisfactory 
rating bases for such classes, have 
been recognized in every jurisdic- 
tion. The several departments 
have fully realized that these 
classes, which represent a rela- 
tively small proportion of the total 
premium, cannot be handled on 
the basis of rates filed in advance. 


PLANS WELL RECEIVED 


The National Bureau plans for 
individual risk rating, embracing 
prospective experience and sched- 
ule rating plans, as well as the 
automatic premium adjustment 
rating plan, have been well re- 
ceived almost everywhere they 
have been filed. Such plans are, of 


course, an essential part of the 
proper handling of the casualty 
business where ‘‘average”’ or class 
rates would work an injustice on 
insureds whose own experience 


merits consideration from an ac- 
tuarial and underwriting stand- 
point. The prospective experience 
rating plans are of the simple 
loss ratio type with rating values 
set forth in tabular form. Maxi- 
mum loss limitations have been 
set so as to limit the effect of a 
single loss, and the credibility 
factors have been calculated so as 
to give increased weight to the 
individual risk’s experience as its 
increases. Com- 


premium size 
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bined with the experience rating 
plans are schedule rating plans 
providing for further debits or 
credits based on characteristics of 
the risk which have been customar- 
ily considered by underwriters in 
establishing rates for the larger risks. 

For general liability and auto- 
mobile liability 
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and underwriting of any risk 
simply because of rate regulation. 
One of the most important fea- 
tures of the new regulatory laws is 
the recognition of the need for per- 
mitting interstate rating. Assureds 
and carriers have always looked 
at a risk in its entirety, and have 
4 not bound them- 





risks developing 
a premium of 
$1,000 or more, 
a retrospective 
plan known as 
the automatic 
premium ad- 
justment rating 
plan is provided 
which permits 


the “tailoring” 
of rating values 


to the needs of 
the individual 
risk while still 
reflecting sound 
actuarial prin 

ciples. Unlike 
the present 
workmen’s com- 
pensation retrospective rating 
plans A, B and C, where the choice 
of possible minimum and maxi- 
mum ratios is rather limited, the 
liability plan offers the widest pos- 
sible latitude in this selection with 
the result that, in combination 
with the experience and schedule 
rating plans, there should be no 
violent change in the final rating 


WILLIAM LESLIE 
. . « beginning of a real test 


selves by arbi- 
trary state lines 
in arriving at 
an over-all pre- 
mium. Where, 
under experi- 
ence rating, the 
combination of 
all of 
sured’s experi- 
ence in all states 
has not been 
permitted in 
certain of the 
“closed” states 
in the past, and 
the risk credi- 
bility has been 
thus lowered to 
an unreason- 
able point, it has been frequently 
necessary to rate portions of the 
exposure in so-called “‘open”’ states 
in a manner which has produced 
equitable over-all results. These 
methods of rating have been 
forced upon the carriers by il- 
lagical segmentation of the busi- 
ness into purely intrastate compo- 
nents; but, with the decision of the 


an as- 
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Supreme Court that insurance is 
subject to the commerce clause of 
the Federal Constitution, the new 
pattern of regulation will be al- 
most universal recognition of inter- 
state rating by means of filed rat- 
ing plans. 


New PLAN DEVELOPED 


A further important step in 
logical rating of casualty risks has 
een made in the development of 
retrospective rating plan D, which 
the National Council on Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance 
has already filed for approval in 
many states. This plan will permit 
the combination of third party 
coverages, including workmen’s 
>ompensation, in one rating; and 
will, by thus broadening the ex- 
posure, lead to more accurate and 
equitable rates for eligible risks. 
\s with interstate rating, under- 
writers have always considered 
the over-all third party hazard of 
risk when establishing the total 
premium which will be accept- 
able to them and the insured for 
the various coverages. The plan 
will permit the selection of maxi- 
mum and minimum ratios and 
rating values designed to meet 
the needs of the insured, and at 
the same time will follow sound 
actuarial principles in determin- 
ing the relationship between the 
pertinent expense and insurance 
elements. 
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One characteristic of the new 
regulatory pattern is the almost 
universal requirement that statis- 
tical reports more detailed than 
the annual statements must be 
submitted to the various depart- 
ments. Many independent com- 
panies will be filing these data for 
the first time as respects many 
states in which they operate, and 
they will be faced, of course, with 
somewhat more difficulty along 
these lines than will Bureau com- 
panies that have been reporting 
such data for years. The National 
Bureau has filed its statistical 
plans with the various state de- 
partments and has offered its serv- 
ices as statistical agent to the 
various commissioners, collecting 
for them the experience required 
by them under their laws. Other 
organizations such as the Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau, the National Association of 
Independent Insurers, the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters 
Association and the Surety As- 
sociation of America, Inc., will 
generally have filed their own 
statistical plans. Members of these 
various organizations will, of 
course, follow their organization’s 
plan, but independent companies 
will ordinarily be permitted to 
select any of the available plans 
which will most satisfactorily suit 
their systems of underwriting and 
rating. 
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Important new steps in workmen’s compensation and many other lines 


Concern as to the adequacy of 


the rate levels for many of our 
most important lines has been 
voiced on all sides. In the past 
year and a half, the casualty com- 
panies have had to come face to 
face with the devalued dollar, be- 
cause our business is based on 
dollars and what dollars will pur- 
chase. Losses have skyrocketed on 


property lines such as glass and 
burglary and also on certain of 
the third party liability coverages. 
Jury awards and claims have fol- 
lowed the upward trend in wage 
levels, living costs and medical ex- 
penses. Naturally, property dam- 
age liability claims have jumped 
which are consistent 
current high cost of 


to levels 


with the 
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both replacement and_ repair. 

The automobile liability cover- 
ages have shown a particularly ad- 
verse experience in the face of 
these inflationary factors. As a 
result, there have been three up- 
ward revisions of rates for some 
types of cars in most states since 
the summer of 1945, when the war 
ended. There is by no means any 
assurance that, with the mounting 
level of prices which took place all 


through 1947, our current levels: 


of rates will produce adequate pre- 
miums. Rates for property dam- 
ige coverage especially seem likely 
to prove inadequate for the cur- 
many states and 


rent year in 


territories. 


REVISION PROBLEM 


One serious problem that has 
faced the Bureau in filing and sup- 
porting the recent automobile li- 
ibility revisions has been the lack 
of any up-to-date experience on a 
territorial basis, because of the 
wartime curtailment of the sta- 
tistical plan. Each of the revisions 
has, of necessity, been predicated 
on state-wide and country-wide 
considerations. ‘Toward the end of 
1947, the Bureau completed the 
compilation of private passenger 
and commercial car experience for 
the first six months of policy year 
1946. Of course this is only one 
half of a complete policy year, 
but there will be in these data a lim- 
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ited: territorial experience which 
will permit incorporation of some 
territorial adjustments in any au- 
tomobile revisions which may be 
made this year. 


CHANGES IN Costs 


Ihere have been considerable 
changes wrought in many com- 
munities in this country due to the 
wartime relocation of industries 
and population. We can anticipate 
that this has had a real effect upon 
much of our easualty experience 
and that revisions for coming years 
may well see marked changes in 
the costs of many forms of casualty 
insurance in certain geographic 
sections as compared to others. 

Not only have the costs of claim 
settlements increased as the pur- 


chasing power of the dollar de- 
creased, but so also have company 


expenses. Insurance companies 
are paying more in salaries, rents, 
traveling expenses, printing, sta- 
tionery and other administrative 
costs these days just as any other 
business is. Although increased 
premium volume has brought in 
more dollars to defray such ex- 
penses, nevertheless, the 
ratios of incurred expenses to this 
larger premium volume level off, 
serious consideration will have to 
be given to relief on. this score. 
Such relief would require either 
an increase in the portion of the 
premium dollar which is available 


unless 
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for expenses, or the introduction of 
expense constants, a procedure 
now prevalent only under work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 


FINAL ANSWER WILL TAKE TIME 


In conclusion it may be said that 
the coming year will mark the be- 
ginning of the real test of whether 
casualty insurance can continue 
to develop and prosper under a 
system of universal regulation of 
rates by the individual states. In 
our judgment the answer will rest 
primarily upon the manner in 
which the laws are administered. 
We have indicated some optimism 
based upon our experience during 
the past two years in the states 
which adopted rate regulatory 
legislation in 1945 and 1946. But 
now the test will be extended to 
cover practically the whole coun- 
try, and the final answer will not 
be known for some time to come. 
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Proper administration calls for 
many things that are as new to the 
state administrators as conformity 
with universal rate regulation is 
new to insurers. This fact seems to 
be recognized by the state super- 
vising officials. Witness their pro- 
gram for educational forums at- 
tended by their rating supervisors; 
witness the efforts of the N.A.I.C. 
to develop uniformity among the 
states in methods of administration 
and in the criteria for measuring 
compliance with ratemaking stand- 
ards. Let us hope that the passage 
of time will strengthen the present 
apparent determination of state 
supervising officials to administer 
their rate regulatory laws with full 
recognition of the fact that the 
interstate character of insurance 
necessitates a high degree of co- 
operation between states designed 
to avoid conflicting rulings and 
contradictory decisions. 


ee 


Get Your Second Wind 


A famous track coach once said that the second wind comes to a runner 
about halfway in the race — that it comes about the time the race really 
develops into a contest. Watch a mile race. At the quarter, all of the 
runners are going strong. At the half, they begin to spread out. The 
rugged sturdy fellows stride steadily and doggedly along. Sometimes 
they run as if in a daze; often they falter and almost collapse. Then sud- 
denly they come to:life as if they had been given a strong stimulant. 
They step out with more confidence and power. 

Like runners, good salesmen are successful because they hang on until 
they get their second wind; the weaker salesmen are easily discouraged 
and quit before the second wind comes to their rescue.—Opportunity 





INSURANCE FACT-0-GRAMS 


IN ENGLAND, DURING THE TIMES 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, INSURANCE 
PROTECTION WAS AVAILABLE AGAINST 
“horses dying natural deaths, 

stolen or disabled"! 4 : 
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* Prevention of occidents and 
other insurance losses is a 
two-edged sword, cutting 
deeply into the costs that 
build up rates, and as deeply 
into human tragedy 


Emphasis on Prevention 


Wt MUST BE self-evident to every- 
l one in the insurance business 
that we are going to pay a lot 
more attention to the word “pre- 
vention” in the future than we 
have in the past. There are several 
very important and quite attrac- 
tive reasons for this. 

In the first place, it becomes 
more obvious every day that our 
American economy will never re- 
turn to the price levels we enjoyed 
a decade or more ago. While it is 
reasonable to expect some reces- 
sion, the general level of every- 
thing — wages, materials, serv- 
ices, judgments, etc. — is likely to 
remain permanently higher than 
before the war. Business and in- 
dustry generally, recognizing this 
trend, are busy developing means 
of decreasing production costs and 
increasing production output so 
that sales prices may be kept as 
close as possible to prewar levels. 

In the casualty and surety busi- 
ness we, too, are examining means 
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of holding down rates by decreas- 
ing production costs and increas- 
ing production output. One of the 
means of accomplishing this much- 
to-be-desired objective, which is 
certain to receive intensive atten- 
tion this year, is the prevention of 
claims before they become claims. The 
reason for our desire to hold the 
line as nearly as possible on insur- 
ance rates is obvious and as im- 
portant to the agents and brokers’ 
as to the companies. 

Never before has there been 
such a demand for insurance pro- 
tection. Opinions may differ as to 
the reasons for this condition, but 
there is no cleavage about the 
volume of business. The American 
public has become insurance con- 
scious. The people want the kind 
of security we can offer; they are 
willing to pay a fair price for it; 
they expect us to make a decent 
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profit; but there is widespread 
public reaction against pyramid- 
ing prices for everything. 

One of the things we learned 
during the war was that insurance 
markets spread rapidly when rates 
— or prices — are brought within 
reach of lower-income purses. In 
other words, everyone wants in- 
surance if they can afford to buy 
it; and it is economic logic that 
any business — and everyone in it 
— becomes more prosperous as it 
becomes geared to expanding mar- 
kets. It behooves us, therefore, to 
do everything we reasonably can 
to hold this business until we be- 
come geared to its expanding size, 
thereby assuring prosperous con- 
ditions for many years to come. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION VALUE 


Experience over more than two 
decades clearly demonstrates that 
sound accident prevention pro- 
grams can and do hold down in- 
surance costs to a very substantial 


degree. Consider, for instance, 
what workmen’s compensation 
and other industrial insurance 
rates would be today if our com- 
panies had not had the foresight 
and public spirit many years ago 
to institute safety engineering as a 
major and essential phase of in- 
surance responsibility. Yet, every 
insurance man knows that even 
in industry there is still much more 
to be done before we can say that 
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the average American shop is as 
safe as it may humanly be made. 

Then consider the lesson we 
learned about street and highway 
safety during the war and its rela- 
tion to insurance costs. When gaso- 
line was rationed and non-essential 
drivers were compelled to guard 
their, scant supply, many insur- 
ance men expected a substantial 
shrinkage in the automobile lia- 
bility insurance business. But in- 
stead of shrinking, 
creased; furthermore, there was a 
marked drop in claims. While some 
automobile owners stopped driv- 
ing, the great majority kept their 
cars on the road, stretching gaso- 
line allowances to the last drop by 
driving slowly and generally be- 
having like good citizens behind 
the wheel instead of irrational 
dictators. As an emergency step, 
Uncle Sam clamped a 35-mile 
speed limit on every highway, road, 
street and lane throughout the 
nation, and the people obeyed that 
law. The end result was that acci- 
dents and rates went down, busi- 
ness increased and everyone 
profited. 

These have been very general 
statements, to which considerable 
detail and explanation might be 
added. Perhaps they have served 
the purpose, however, of demon- 
strating the importance of “pre- 
vention” in our business in these 
modern times. The mighty steel 


business in- 
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industry, the great automobile in- 
dustry and many other industries 
expect eventually to overcome 
existing production cost increases 
by building machines and devising 
assembly methods that will turn 
out more finished products per 
man-hour than 
Similarly, the 
insurance busi- 
ness is endeav- 
oring to absorb 
part of its pres- 
ent spiraling 
costs by reducing 
claims through 
sound preven- 
tive engineering. 

In_ this 


is now possible. 


new 


year 1948, and 
probably for 


many years to 
come, therefore, 
the Association 
of Casualty and 
Surety Compa- 
nies will empha- 
size ‘‘preven- 
tion” in its pro- 
gram of activities. Our efforts in 
that direction will take many 
forms, and I shall make no effort 
to mention all of them here. Let 
me write down just a few of the 
things we will do, however, to il- 
lustrate the intensity with which 
we will attack this problem during 
the present year. 

From the long-range standpoint, 
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. long- and short-range programs 
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we shall redouble our efforts to in- 
crease the number of high schools 
in the country which teach driver 
training courses — and we will do 
everything possible to have all 
such courses made compulsory, 
the same as mathematics, science, 
etc. Twenty-four states thus far 
have adopted 
our textbook, 
Man and the Mo- 
tor Car, for use 
in their high 
schools, and the 
book also has 
been adopted by 
individual mu- 
nicipalities in a 
number of other 
states. This year 
we are intensi- 
fying our efforts 
to have the book 
—and a com- 
plete course 
which accom- 
panies it — 
adopted in the 
remainder of the 
states and included among required 
courses. 

All of the states are presently 
interested in reducing their traffic 
tolls, because of the tremendous 
weight of publicity that has been 
directed at America’s annual na- 
tional catastrophe. Through our 
accident prevention department 
we are providing an incentive for 
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every state to redouble its efforts, 
putting up annual awards for 
states that attain certain high 
standards in developing driver 
training courses in. their high 
schools. Already 31 governors have 
announced that they are taking 
the necessary steps to qualify for 
one of these awards. National 
publicity, of course, will be ac- 
corded each state winning an 
award. 

From the short-range stand- 
point, we shall cooperate again 
with the state and national press 
associations in promoting safe 
driving campaigns in the nation’s 
11,000 daily and weekly news- 
papers. In the October, 1947, 


issue of THE CASUALTY AND SURETY 
Journat (page 25), I reported 


something about the results of our 
first national highway safety cam- 
paign in cooperation with these 
same press associations. Final re- 
ports show that it attained an 
even greater degree of success than 
first estimates indicated. Indeed, 
the newspaper members of the 
press associations received the 
campaign so enthusiastically that 
a number of the associations al- 
ready have asked for a similar cam- 
paign during the coming spring. 
The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, of course, will 
continue to work with them in this 
new program. 

Similarly, we shall continue to 
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cooperate closely with all other 
recognized safety organizations. 
the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference and the engineering 
staffs of the Asseciation’s member 
companies, thus engaging in a 
combined and united drive to re- 
duce preventable accidents to an 
irreducible minimum. Although 
the nation is aroused to the very 
real danger that confronts it from 
this source, we cannot destroy 
such a formidable enemy over- 
night. Together, however, we are 
making a big dent, and eventually 
we shall create a much safer 
America. One program in which 
we will participate with excep- 
tional pleasure this year is the new 
safety education program of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 


FRAUDULENT CLAIMS ATTACKED 


The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies will also attack 
rising insurance costs through a 
redoubled drive against excessive 
and fraudulent claims. The claims 
department of the Association re- 
ported an increase of 11.6 percent 
in claims during its last fiscal vear, 
and there is reason to expect an- 
other increase this year. Unques- 
tionably most of the present in- 
crease in claims is simply a 
legitimate reflection of the coun- 
try’s unsettled conditions generally. 
It is equally true, however, that 
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Why not a safety textbook for use throughout industry? 


the cost of many claims may be 
considered excessive even 
existing conditions. 


under 


Auto REPAIR PROBLEM 


lhe cost of automobile repairs, 
for instance, has been skyrocketing. 
One may expect an increase in a 
period when all other costs are 
spiraling skyward, but certainly 
not the exorbitant amounts many 
companies have been asked to pay. 


[he claims department’s highly 


trained investigators examined 
some of these claims and found 
clear evidence that many repair 
e billing not on the basis 
of a fair mark-up over a fair cost, 
but on the false theory: “Soak the 
insurance company; it can afford 
anything.” 

While the claims department 
will continue the excellent work it 
has been doing in combatting 


places were 


Qo ri> 
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fraudulent claims, the No. 1 proj- 
ect in 1948 will be to devise some 
workable plan for stopping this 
new type of fraud through “hik- 


ing” automobile repair bills. Ob- 


viously it will not be easy to do 
this, but here again we are re- 
doubling our efforts and have every 
confidence that an effective plan 
for easing these very substantial 
and increasing losses will be in op- 


eration soon. 

As indicated earlier in this ar- 
ticle, we do not believe that the 
ultimate has been reached in the 
field of industrial safety, by any 
means. Accordingly, we are ex- 
ploring the feasibility of develop- 
ing a complete educational pro- 
gram for industrial safety, putting 
it into operation not only through 
industry itself but also through the 
state labor departments. In the 
automobile driver training field, 
for instance, we have developed a 
textbook, Man and the Motor Car, 
which is accepted and used by 
high schools throughout the coun- 
try. Why not another textbook, 
Man and the Machine, for use 
throughout industry? It is an in- 
teresting and provocative question. 


Pusitic RELATIONS ASPECTS 


In conclusion, and very quickly, 
let us now turn to one more reason 
for putting the “emphasis on pre- 


vention.” The answer is found in 
three simple but very important 
words — good public relations. The 
prevention of accidents and other 
insurance losses is a two-edged 
sword. On one side it cuts deeply 
into the costs that build up insur- 
ance rates, and on the other side 
it cuts quite as deeply into a public 
tragedy. Thus, with both sides it 
performs a real public service. It 
helps to provide insurance pro- 
tection at the lowest costs consist- 
ent with sound underwriting prac- 
tices and it helps to save lives, pre- 
vent injuries and protect property. 

The Association will continue 
with unabated vigor the other 
services it renders to the compa- 
nies, the producers and the pub- 
lic. In the foregoing I have dis- 
cussed only accident prevention, but 
the same doctrine of prevention 
can be practiced in most, if not all, 
of the fields in which insurance 
operates. We shall, in like manner, 
continue to study legislative trends, 
issue essential publications and 
maintain adequate contacts with 
both public and private groups 
whose interests in some form or 
manner coincide with our own. 
But on the whole, so far as the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies is concerned, this year 
our slogan will be: 

**Emphasis on Prevention !”’ 





“©The Customers 


Wuere To Buy THEM 

[The article, “The Girl in Your Of- 
fice,” by Virginia C. Parsons, which 
appeared in the November, 1947, is- 
sue of THE CasuALTY AND SuRETY 
JouRNAL, has aroused a great deal of 
interest. Already we have had several 
inquiries as to where the books men- 
tioned in the article can be purchased. 
For the information of all who may 
wish to know, we print below Miss 
Parsons’ reply to a typical letter of 
inquiry — Ed.] 

First of all, I want to thank you for 
the interest your letter evidenced. 

Human Spark Plugs Wanted was writ- 
ten by Daymond J. Aiken and could 
well be used as an outline for one’s 
steps to achievement. It can be pro- 
cured from Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. I be- 
lieve it costs less than 50¢. 

The Robert Collier Letter Book, for 
the person who already knows the 
theory of letter-writing but who is 
looking for more effective ways of 
putting that theory into practice, gives 
the six essentials that are contained in 
every good letter. It may be had from 


Always Write” 
Income Builder, 152 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

Another book. on letter-writing 
which I can highly recommend, and 
which is more recent than the one 
mentioned above, is Let’s Write Good 
Letters by Sherman Perry. It was writ- 
ten primarily for members of the 
American Rolling Mill organization 
but is available to outsiders for $1.00 
a copy. Write the American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio. 


So You’re New in Fire Insurance was 
written by Jack Piver. It tells what fire 
insurance is, describes the daily report 
and the policy; it tells how to figure 
cancellations and prepare endorse- 
ments. Too, it contains a dictionary of 
insurance terms. The price of the book 
is $1.50 and it may be had by send- 
ing your check to Pacific Insurahce 
Magazine, 558 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco 11, California. 

Another good book is Professor 
Hedges’ Practical Fire & Casualty In- 
surance, prepared primarily for the 
student of insurance. It is published 
by National Underwriter, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and costs $3.00. 
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The Go-Getter by Peter B. Kyne was 
wriginally published by the Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation which is 
now owned by Rhinehart & Company, 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 
However, you should be able to pro- 
cure it at your local library. If not, 
and if it is out of print, I shall be 
happy to loan you my copy, asking 
only that you return it when you have 
finished with it. 

Public Relations, the New Profession 
by Averell Broughton is published by 
E. T. Dutton, 286 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. This is a book 
that every student of public relations 

-indeed, everyone interested in 
serving the public — should put on 
his “‘required reading”? list. 

One book that should have been 
nentioned, and which was conspicu- 
ous by its absence, is Oscar Beling’s 
book, Profitable Agency Management. It 
costs $5.00 and can be procured 


through The Weekly Underwriter, 116 
John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

And don’t forget the McGraw-Hill 
Series! They’re a “college education 
in insurance” in themselves! 


Too, have you looked into the pos- 
sibilities of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents’ new beginners’ 
course? I don’t know what system of 
distribution you have in your own 
community, but the officers of your 
local board should be able to give you 
the information on it. It really is a 
sourse that’s worthy of the full support 
f every member of the NAIA. 

Also, you’ve no doubt read the an- 
nouncement of the new public rela- 


tions course which the educational de- 
partment of NAIA is just now making 
available. I saw it when I was in New 
York a few weeks ago and the manu- 
script (the book was then on the 
press) certainly was interesting. Need- 
less to say, I’m eagerly awaiting my 
copy, which I erdered at that time. 

And don’t forget Acres of Diamonds 
by Russell H. Conwell. This, as you 
know, was originally a lecture and was 
given as a lecture more than 7,000 
times! “‘Think big things and then do 
them!” is the theme of the book. This 
you can find in your local library; 
there’ll be several copies on the shelf. 
But if you want a copy for your own, 
your local book store should have it; 
or write Harper & Bros., New York. 
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PoINTED TO A CAREER 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

THE CasuALTY AND SURETY JOUR- 
NAL is a great little magazine, and it 
was through reading the first edition 
that came into my hands that I first 
became interested in insurance as a 
career. That edition was of January, 
1946, and I came across it while I was 
in the Army Air Forces, stationed in 
Montana. 

Please convey my thanks to Mr. 
Dorsett for writing the article which 
appeared in that edition of Tue 
JourNnAL. [‘‘There’s a School For 
You,” by J. Dewey Dorsett — Ed.] 
It furnished me with a foundation on 
which to build my insurance educa- 
tion, and I am grateful. 

Gus W. Erickson, General Agent 





J. Dewey Dorsett is general manager 
of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. He has been a frequent con- 
tributor to THE JouRNAL. (Emphasis on 
Prevention, page 55.) 
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J. F. Fotitmann, JR., is manager of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters. A graduate of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, he was for 
several years a policy analyst with the 
Insurance Department of Pennsylvania 
before being appointed to his present 
position in July, 1945. (Controls Are 
Spreading, page 25.) 
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J. M. Haines is general attorney for the 
United States for the Phoenix-London 
group and, in May, 1947, was elected 
president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. He entered the insurance 
business with the London Guarantee 
and Accident Company in 1907, serving 
as superintendent of the liability depart- 
ment from 1908 to 1920 and as super- 
intendent of agencies from 1920 to 1923. 
He became assistant manager in 1923 
and United States manager in 1929. He 
was elected president of the Phoenix 
Indemnity Company in 1930 and was 
appointed to his present position in 


1935. He has served three terms as presi- 

dent of the Association of Casualty and 

Surety Companies and two terms as 

president of the International Associa- 

tion of Casualty and Surety Under- 

writers. (What’s Ahead in ’48, page 18.) 
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A. F. LaFrEn Tz is president of the Ameri- 
can Surety Company of New York. He is 
also first vice president of the New York 
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SPONSOR. Published by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, under the 
direction of its Public Relations Committee, 
for those interested in casualty insurance (liabil 
ity, automobile, accident, burglary, boiler and 
machinery insurance, etc.) and suretyship (bond 
ing). Ninth year of publication. 


PURPOSE. To promote the sale, and further 
the appreciation, of stock company coverages; 
and to publicize the activities of the Association 
that are carried on in the interests of the public, 
member companies and their representatives. 


SUBSCRIPTION. Representatives of member 
companies receive the JourRNAL by courtesy of 
one or more of our members, through whose 
cooperation its publication is made possible. 
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be entered at a cost of $1.00 a year. (Be sure to 
state member company affiliation; see list on 
inside back cover.) To all others interested, 
$1.50. Orders for N.Y.C., add 2% for sales tax. 
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REPRODUCTION. Original material appear- 
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specific permission, if the usual credit is given. 


COPYRIGHT. The entire contents of the 
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Title registered in the U. S. Patent Office 
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Casualty Company and president of the 
Surety Fire Insurance Company, the 
Canadian Surety Company and Com- 
pania Mexicana de Garantias, S.A., all 
subsidiaries of the American Surety. A 
Certified Public Accountant in New 
York state, he is a member of the firm of 
F. W. Lafrentz & Company, Certified 
Public Accountants. Appointed deputy 
comptroller of the American Surety in 
1913, he has been president since 1932. 
He is a member of the advisory com- 
mittee, Mercantile branch, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, N. Y.; trustee, Greenwich 
Savings Bank, N. Y., and Greenwich 
Conn.) Hospital Association, president 
of the Insurance Society of New York, 
Inc., and a governor of the Insurance 
Institute of America, Inc. (Suretyship 
Looks Ahead, page 9.) 
re 

W1iLuiAM Leste has been general man- 
ager of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters since 1936. He first en- 
tered the insurance business in 1911 as 
actuary and in 1913 he became secre- 
tary-actuary of the California State Com- 
pensation Insurance Fund. In 1919 he 
became actuary of the New York Insur- 
ance Department; a year later he opened 
his own consulting actuary office. From 
1923 to 1929 he was general manager 
of the National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance, then he joined the 
\ssociatéd Indemnity of San Francisco 
as executive vice president. The next 
year he became associate general man- 
ager of the National Bureau. During 
World War II, he was chairman of the 
joint tating committee which handled all 
casualty insurance coming under the 
comprehensive rating plans for war 
projects. He is a fellow and past president 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society, asso- 
ciate of the Actuarial Society of America 
and member of many other insurance 
groups. (What’s Ahead in Rating, page 47.) 


H. P. STELLWAGEN is executive vice 
president of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. He joined 
the company in 1929 as assistant vice 
president, became vice president a year 
later and was promoted to his present 
office in 1941. Previously, after his 
graduation from New York University 
and service in World War I, he had been 
connected with the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, first in the 
automobile department, then as secre- 
tary-treasurer. Last year he was elected 
president, American Institute for Prop- 
erty and Liability Underwriters, Inc 
(Casualty Insurance in 1948, page 1. 

i ae 
WituiamM P. WE LsH, president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, is a member of the firm of Welsh 
and Gates in Pasadena, California, 
where he has been a local agent for over 
25 years. Born in Binghamton, New 
York, he attended Hamilton College 
and was a local agent in Binghamton for 
two years before moving to Pasadena. 
He is a past president of the Tournament 
of Roses, the Pasadena Chamber of 
Commerce and the Optimist Club, and 
past commander of the Pasadena Post of 
the American Legion. He has served as 
president -of the Pasadena Association 
of Insurance Agents, in 1935 was elected 
president of the California Association 
and in 1936 was national councillor for 
that state. (The Agent in 1948, page 35.) 
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Credits — Photographs: page 20, cour- 
tesy National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; pages 5, 13, 29, 39, 51, 59, Philip 
Gendreau, N. Y.; pages 22, top of 31, 
32-34, Acme Newspictures, Inc.; page 
49, Underwood and Underwood. Art 
Work: Bill King, Charles Skiles, Jeffer- 
son Machamer, Horace T. Elmo, A. Mc- 
Williams, Rod de Sarro. Cover Design, 
M., J. Kopsco. 
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DisowN MUDSLINGING SPEAKERS 


“ ... Looking back over a stretch of more than 30 
years, and reviewing the many and varied activities 
in behalf of the insuring public, the insurance 
business as a whole, and insurance brokerage in 
particular, I say with certainty that decorous treat- 
ment of adversaries, and decent behavior in debate 


and negotiation, were invariable and cardinal 


principles of those who were delegated to speak 


for New York brokers. That’s why brokers should 
protest against mudslinging tactics.... Yes, yes, 


freedom of speech. ... But what brokers should 


99 


disown is abuse of the privilege. . .. 


—C. S. ROSENSWEIG 


Editor, Insurance Advocate 


From an editorial which appeared in 
the Advocate on October 4, 1947 











